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SUMMER RETREATS. 


Country retreats, accessible to our city 
population, and affording all desirable facili- 
ties for renovating our impaired forces, and 
replenishing the fountains of vitality, both 
physical and mental, which have been ex- 
hausted in the heat of business, and the 
excitement of metropolitan life, are deside- 
rata which we are beginning to discern and 
acknowledge. Such public resorts as our 
fashionable watering-places, our sea-side 
caravansaries and monster hotels at our 
mineral springs, have hitherto been the 
main reliance of our citizens for such means 
of refreshment, and recuperation. Thither 
the Summer crowd has pressed, carrying 
with them, as much as practicable, our city 
habits ; irregular and late hours, unseason- 
able amusements, extravagance in dress, and 
intemperance in living; transferring to the 
country the ways, habits, and indulgences 
of the city, and neutralising, of course, all 
the chief benefits which might be derived 
from the wholesome influences which there 
abound for such as have the capacity to take 
them in. 

We are by no means disposed to deny the 
advantages of such a system as this, or un- 
fairly to disparage even this artificial mode 


of life. Great benefits will accrue from 
change of scene and society and from break- 
ing up the wearisome routine of pursuit and 
habits which business imposes. Dissipation 
in the country is no worse for health or 
morals, than dissipation in town, although 
as the restraints may be less, the tempta- 
tions may be greater. Yet the pure air of 
the country will work off the consequent 
headache, and clear the brain of the pesti- 
lent vapors, sooner than the vitiated air of 
the city. There is likely to be then, from 
obvious sources, an increase of bodily and 
intellectual vigor, while there may be an 
essential rejuvenation. The moral influences 
which surround these resorts are probably 
not much worse than those we meet with at 
the social centres and reputable places of 
amusement in our cities. 

But after all, this is only a tolerable re- 
source for the jaded and weary citizen who 
feels excited within him the old passion for 
nature which never completely dies out 
when once fairly kindled, and who longs for 
the inspiration of pure air and grand scenery, 
and physical exercise. He needs something 
more ample and substantial than these 
fashionable and crowded resorts supply. He 
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would like to get nearer the tender bosom 
and the warm heart of nature, and feel the 
calm beatings of her pulse, and gaze upon 
her gentle face and breathe her wholesome 
breath and feel that he is her child again. 
And it is a hopeful sign of advancing culture 
and taste among our countrymen, that we 
begin to see and feel these needs. 

Our merchants, financiers, professional 
men and scholars have excitements enough 
at home. Their energies are taxed to their 
utmost tension in their several employments 
and competitions, or are worn down by un- 
interrupted and long-continued application. 
What they need, then, in the intervals of 
business, and in the longer Summer vaca- 
tions which many of them are able to com- 
mand, are pleasant retreats in the country, 
agreeable homes to which they can retire, 
quite apart from the annoyances and dis- 
tractions of business, and as far removed 
from the inanities and insolence of fashion, 
and surrounded by the gentle and soothing 
charms of nature in her primitive wildness, 
or heightened by art. 

The idea of association, or casual contact 
with the fashion and frippery of the popular 
watering-places, of being elbowed in the 
dining-room, or accosted on the verandah, 
by the brainless fop, of being crowded into 
narrow, ill-ventilated quarters by the auto- 
crat of the hotel office, of having his rest 
broken by the prolonged hop, or by the riot 
and laughter of the fast young men in the 
opposite room,—all this is repugnant enough 
at any time, and especially now that he 
would escape annoyances, and give himself 
up to the pure and simple enjoyments of 
the country. 

And he can readily do this, if he- will. 
Our Atlantic cities are supplied, so to say, 
with a magnificent back-ground of the most 
charming natural retreats. Ranges of moun- 
tains stretch along, in close enough prox- 
imity, to be easily reached by steam com- 
munication, and in their bosoms there are 
lovely valleys, and smiling lakes, and cool 
streams, and water-falls, and solemn woods, 
where the man of taste can build his Sum- 
mer cottage, surround himself with his 
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family and congenial guests, commune with 
nature, as with a familiar friend, and gain 
such repose and refreshment as shall supply 
him with new vigor and new hope for the 
coming toil and conflict. 

The whole area of New England is netted 
across with railways which will take the 
citizen from the sea-board in a few hours 
into the neighborhood of the most charming 
scenery which the lover of the picturesque 
could desire. Her mountains, hills, lakes, 
forests, and streams cannot be surpassed in 
beauty by any other region of the world, 
old or new. Few people have any just idea 
of the abounding wealth of capability in all 
that is grand, beautiful, and health-giving, 
which is to-day lying waste and neglected 
among the New England hills, along her 
lakes and streams. Glance at her map. 
See how the State of Maine, large enough 
for a kingdom, is dotted all over with mag- 
nificent lakes, and intersected by roman- 
tic streams. It would require but a small 
investment for the city merchant or banker, 
to make him lord of the soil of two or three 
hundred acres of land and water and forest 
Leave it much as nature gives it to your 
hand. Open your roads and prepare for the 
necessary tillage. Build your lodge—not a 
rude, backwoods cabin, but a convenient 
country house, without pretensions, but 
with ample room for generous hospitality, 
and in good taste, that it may serve as a 
model to your less cultivated neighbors. 
Spend your Summers there. You will find 
ample employment for your time in thinning 
out your forests, and in the use of your gun 
and fishing rod, while your newspaper and 
your choice books will furnish food for 
thought. And so you will not only add 
length to your years, but you will make 
your manhood more complete, your sympa- 
thies more comprehensive, and your whole 
character and life more true, more worthy 
and gracious. 

A new region is just opening to the citi- 
zens of New York by the construction of a 
railway northward from Saratoga, into the 
very heart of the Adirondac country. This 
region is so very little known to peo- 
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ple generally that to many it seems a little 
better than a myth, about which very sus- 
picious fish stories are wont to be told. We 
shall be excused, therefore, we presume, for 
helping the reader to a few detached facts 
concerning this interesting country. It lies 
then, west of Lake Champlain and north of 
Saratoga and Fulton counties, and embraces 
the head waters of the Hudson within its 
territory. It derives its name from the 
range of mountains which stretch from Lake 
Champlain south-westwardly to Herkimer 
County. In this range there are six peaks 
which exceed four thousand feet in height, 
Mount Marcy, the highest of them, being 
5,467 feet, or nearly four times the height 
of the loftiest peak in the Highlands on the 
Hudson. These mountains abound in iron 


ore, and we have just seen the statement 
that the famous iron mountains of Missouri 
cannot equal these mines for quality and ease 
of working. The mountain scenery of this 
region is grand and majestic, not surpassed 
by any region of its size on the continent, 


and ‘perhaps rarely equalled any where in 
the world. 

A not less interesting and picturesque 
feature in the Adirondacs is its wonderful 
net work of lakes, varying in size, and none 
of them large—which coyers the region and 
imparts to it a surpassing beauty. These 
lakes are supplied from pure, cold springs, 
and are generally connected by water 
threads, so that it is practicable to pass in 
a fishing boat, from one to another. It is 
needless to say that they are the habitafof 
the speckled trout, that most delicious of 
all the finny tribe, while the forests abound 
in game of various kinds, making the Adi- 
rondacs a very El Dorado for the sports- 
man, while it is the Switzerland of the lover 
of the grand and picturesque. 

This region, then, will be brought within 
our reach, in the course of the coming year, 
perhaps, by means of the railway now in 
process of construction. It offers sites for 
Summer resorts to our wealthy citizens 
which are altogether unequaled. The vari- 
ety of its scenery, from the grand old moun- 
tain, whose top pierces the low-driven 
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clouds, at an elevation of five thousand five 
hundred feet, to the placid lake which sleeps 
at its foot, overshadowed by the green forest, 
and mirroring back, in faithful outline, 
mountain and trees; the bold precipice, the 
dark ravine, the laughing water-fall, and the 
brook that goes babbling on its way; the 
shadows of the kingly peaks, the light upon 
the distant hills, the glory of the opening 
morn, and the setting sun; the variety and 
beauty of the trees, and especially the dark 
rich tone of the evergreens, all combine to 
make this region one of wonderful beauty 
and interest. 

The Adirondacs stand as a barrier be- 
tween us and the Arctic colds which other- 
wise have nothing to break their force, as 
they sweep down from the coasts of Labra- 
dor. Their wooded hills and mountains 
gather the snows and rains in their season, 
and give them out in weeping springs and 
slender rivulets, which are joined by others 
as they go, until they swell into the majes- 
tic Hudson which pours its willing tribute 
into the Atlantic. “When the railway is 
completed, twenty hours by the river and 
its iron tributaries, may take the New York 
citizen to its very sources, away from the 
traffic and turmoil of the town, to the most 
delightful Summer retreat which wealth 
and taste can command. 

It is not probable that the essential cha- 
racter of the Adirondac scenery will be 
changed by the progress of its mining works 
or by opening its beauties to Summer resi- 
dents from the cities. No large portions ot 
the region are susceptible of high culture. 
The mountains and hills and ravines and 
rocks will remain, and the features they 
present will be the prevailing features of 
the scenery through all time. The old 
forests will stand, the growth keeping even 
pace with the removal, and nature in all its 
wild luxuriance and beauty, will still domi- 
nate over the Adirondacs, as when the 
“Deerslayer” stalked his game in their 
fastnesses. 

The Adirondacs ought to be the great 
“Central Park” of the whole State of New 
York. Easy of access from the main points 
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and lines of travel, as it soon will be, its 
choice sites should be taken possession of, 
roads laid out, means taken for the effectual 
preservation of fish and game, and forests, 
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and under the liberal fostering of wealth 
and taste it would have, in a few years, no 
possible rival on the face of the earth, as a 
place for Summer Retreats. 


a at eo 
A LOW-PRICED COLD GRAPERY. 


BY GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, ARCHITECTS AND HORTICULTURISTS, 37 PARK ROW, N. ¥Y. 


WE give an illustration this month of a 
house designed for a Cold Grapery, of a 
lower cost than those heretofore given. The 
object has been to erect a house that should 


answer the purpose intended, and be a com- 
plete working house in all its parts, with- 
out unnecessary expense. The general out- 
side appearance, Fig. 1, is similar to other 
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Fig. 1—Perspective. 


houses heretofore illustrated, the straight 
roof affording little opportunity for archi- 
tectural variety. By referring to Fig. 2, 
section, and Fig. 3, ground plan, it will be 
observed that rafters to support the roof 


are dispensed with, except two at each end 


li id 

Fig. 2.—Section. 
whole foundation. The sides of the house 
are two feet above the ground, and the en- 
tire structure is but ten feet in height, en- 
abling the gardener to reach nearly every 
part of the roof from the ground. The 


iw 


to form the verge and finish. The ridge 
and purlins are supported by light 2x3 in. 
posts, which rest upon larger posts beneath 
the ground. This is a considerable saving, 
both in material and workmanship. Posts 
set three feet into the ground form the 


Fig. 3.—Ground Plan. 


posts may appear to be an objection, but in 
practice they are found, not only to be not 
in the way, but are useful to train the vines 
upon. Five rows of vines are planted, two 
in the usual manner at the sides, and one 
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row along each line of posts. These centre 
vines will give several crops of good fruit 
before they will be much interfered with 
by those trained upon the roof. 9x15 glass 
was used in glazing, to lessen the expense 
of sash bars, the glass being laid the 
15-inch way. This glass, being very true, 
has made a good roof, but 10x12 is as large 
a size as will usually be found to answer. 
This house is distinguished from most 
others that we have built, by the greater 
amount of light admitted, owing to the ab- 
sence of rafters and the less than usual 
number of sash bars. The sides and ends 
are boarded perpendicularly, and battened. 
Ventilators are provided on each side of the 
ridge and over the doors, while the sashes 
hung in the doors furnish sufficient bottom 
ventilation. It was desirable to have the 
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house raised or appear higher owing to the 
nearly level nature of the ground, and for 
this reason the border was all made above the 
surface two feet and a half in height, com- 
posed largely of decayed sods, with an addi- 
tion of muck, coal and wood ashes and a 
small quantity of stable manure. It has been 
found to work admirably, and preserve an 
even moisture throughout. At present the 
inside border is alone completed, as it was 
desirable to plant the vines the present sea- 
son, and sufficient materials were not at 
hand to complete. the whole. Vines were 
planted the Ist of June, and are now mak- 
ing rapid progress. The cost of a house of 
the above description in these times need 
not exceed $15 to $18 per running foot of 
length. 


_ OO 


THE CENTRAL PARK. 
Tue Seventh Annual Report of the Board 


of Commissioners of the Central Park has 
been before the public for several weeks. 
Many cf our readers, however, are not like- 
ly to see it, and yet they would be much 
interested in many of its facts and details, 
as furnishing indices of our improving taste 
and culture in what concerns the highest 
interests and relations of Rural Art, and 
we propose, therefore, in a brief way, to 
present to them a reswmé of the report in 
its most prominent and interesting state- 
ments. 

As we stated in our August number, the 
Central Park covers an area of eight hun- 
dred and forty-three acres, extending from 
Fifty-ninth to One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, and from the Fifth to the Eighth 
Avenue. It thus forms a regular parallelo- 
gram, its length being about five times its 
breadth. This regularity of exterior form 
is not favorable, of course,to the highest 
landscape effects, and it imposed upon those 
to whom was entrusted the task of laying 

out and construction, many difficult prob- 
“ lems. The variety of surface, however, 
and of natural elevation, varying from the 


tide level at one point, to an elevation of 
one hundred and thirty-six feet above tide, 
and the artistic skill employed in covering 
these defects of outline by the adoption of 
graceful curves and diversity in grades, and 
by judicious planting, satisfactorily solved 
these problems, and obviated these difficul- 
ties. 

In a narrow, utilitarian point of view, it 


_ Inay seem that the appropriation of so large 


a space to a public park, and its alienation 
from business purposes, in a commercial city 
like New York, is almost a waste of good 
land and “corner lots.” But let us look 
abroad and see what is done in foreign 
cities for the benefit of the people. London 
has more than siz thousand acres within its 
limits, and in the accessible suburbs, open 
to the enjoyment of its population—six 
thousand acres, too, composed of the grand- 
est and most lovely park scenery, or of 
luxuriant gardens filled with rare plants, 
hot-houses and hardy shrubs and trees. 
Paris has its Garden of the Tuileries in the 
heart of the city, whose cool groves stretch 
out to the Elysian Fields. On the out- 
skirts of the city are Versailles, with its 
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three thousand acres of imperial groves and 
gardens, and Fontainebleau and St. Cloud; 
with all the rural, scenic and architectural 
beauty that opulence and taste could create 
—all open to the people of Paris. Vienna 
has its great Prater, and Munich its superb 
pleasure ground of five hundred acres. Even 
the smaller towns all over Europe are pro- 
* vided with their public grounds, much more 
extensive, compared with their population, 
than our Central Park. 

We observe, in the Report, an admirable 
suggestion which we hope will be carried 
out. The Commissioners say, “If an ori- 
ginal suggestion of the Board is carried in- 
to effect for improving the Seventh Avenue, 
by widening it toa width of one hundred 
and fity feet, from the northern boundary 
of the Park to the Harlem River, near 
McComb’s Dam, and planting the whole 
line with rows of fine shade-trees (this im- 
provement having been authorized by the 
Legislature in 1859, on the consent of a 
majority of the owners of the property on 
the Avenue), it will become not only a main 
avenue of travel from Westchester County 
to the city, but will form a general resort for 
pleasure driving, as well as an important 
and attractive link in the route from the 
Battery, through Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue, to the Park, through the Park to its 
northerly gate, thence through Seventh Ave- 
nue to the Harlem River, thence by a most 
picturesque route along the southerly and 
westerly side of the Harlem River, via Kings- 
bridge road to the Spuyten Duyvel. Such 
a route would give a most agreeable mode 
of reaching the adjacent country, and form 
a drive on the Island unequalled in extent 
and interest.” 

There is another aspect of the Park ques- 
tion which our utilitarian citizen will be 
disposed to regard, and that is the enor- 
mous cost of this pretty pleasure ground 
for the people. 

It appears from the Report that the total 
cost of the land was $4,815,671, and that 
there had been expended, on account of 
construction, up to January of this year, 
the additional sum ef $3,915,546, making a 
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grand total of $8,731,217. The annual ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of the Park, 
independent of the construction account, is 
not to exceed one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The interest on this grand 
total of cost amounts to the considerable 
sum of $519,886 per annum. On the other 
hand, the increase in the value of the pro- 
perty contiguous to the Park has kept pace 
with these expenditures. The assessed 
value of the three Wards surrounding the 
Park was, in 1856, $26,429,565. In 1863 it 
was $51,419,499. The increased tax on 
this increased valuation was $508,545— 
wanting less than twelve thousand dollars 
of being equal to the total interest on the 
cost of land and improvements. 

And for whose benefit is this outlay 
made? It appears from the Report again, 
that during the year 1863, the number of 
visitors at the Park was 4,327,409—that of 
these about one million and a half came on 
foot, ninety thousand on horseback, and the 
remainder in vehicles of various sorts. They 
traversed freely, and without unnecessary 
restrictions, the eight miles of the finest 
carriage ways on the continent, the six and 
a half miles of completed bridle roads, and 
the twenty-one miles of winding and beau- 
tiful walks, and so perfect is the order, and 
so efficient the police system of the Park, 
and so well conducted the crowds who fre- 


quent it, that the whole number of arrests 


during the year, for violation of the regu- 
lations, was only eighty-six, forty-eight of 
which were for driving or riding at a pace 
which exceeded the rules—a propensity of 
Young America to be, or to seem, fast. 

The Park is the general resort of the 
citizens of all classes and all ages, as well 
as of strangers who come to the metropo- 
lis from all parts of the country and of the 
world. The largest number of pedestrians 
that entered the Park on any one day in 
1863 was 94,076. The largest number of 
equestrians on any one day was 1,542, and 
the largest number of vehicles on any one 
day ‘was 9,463. The Report says— In one 
day, in 1863, there were upon the Park 
9,463 vehicles and 503 horsemen—so large 
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a number that, if they were to start from 
the Battery in close order, one after the 
other, without delay, the head vehicle 
would have passed to Kingsbridge and re- 
turned again to the Battery before the 
last carriage had commenced the journey. 
Of this number, 3,832 vehicles were there 
between the hours of 5 and 6 Pp. M., suffi- 
cient, if placed closely one after another, 
to forma double line extending over the 
whole finished drive of the Park, eight 
miles in extent. This is, of course, an ex- 
treme instance.” 

Of course it is, and yet it shows the 
wonderful popularity of the Central Park 
to all sorts and conditions of our popula- 
tion, to the wealthy and exclusive class, 
who use its magnificent drives, and to the 
poorer artizan or laborer, who takes his 
wife and children and spends his leisure 
hours in wandering through the lovely 
Ramble, enjoying the refreshment of its 
cool shades: It is no exaggeration to say, 
as the Commissioners have well said, “ that 
this work is doing much towards clevating 
the general public taste of the country, not 
only in the more extended and spacious pub- 
lic and private dwellings and gardens, but 
in the adornment of the more numerous 
and less pretentious habitations of our rural 
population.” ‘ 

There are several other topics embraced 
in or suggested by the Report on which we 
may, perhaps, have something to say ina 
future number, but for which we cannot 
now spare time and space. Among these 
subjects are a grand Conservatory, such as 
was contemplated opposite Seventy-fourth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue—a Hall of Art, 
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Zoological collections, and a Botanical Gar- 
den, and the mention of this last reminds 
us that our thanks are due and are hereby 
proffered to the Commissioners for append- 
ing to their Report a very valuable cata- 
logue of the Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous 
Plants now growing in the Park. It should 
be carefully preserved by those who receive 
the Report. 

We shall close this paper with a brief re- 
ference to the delightful and popular ar- 
rangement of the Commissioners in furnish- 
ing music for the visitors at the Park on 
the Saturday afternoons, when the season 
permits its enjoyment. Such music as is 
adapted for performance in the open air, 
from the repertoires of the best native and 
foreign composers, interspersed with na- 
tional and other popular airs, not only af- 
fords gratification and enjoyment, but will 
contribute essentially to educate and ele- 
vate the popular taste. ‘ Few landscapes,” 
says the Report, “present more attractive 
features than that of the Park on a music 
day. Thousands of brilliant equipages 
throng the drives. The waters of the Lake 
are studded with gaily-colored pleasure- 
boats, appearing now and then in striking 
contrast with the green foliage that fringes 
its banks; the water-fowl float proudly 
over its surface; children play on the 
lawns; throngs ‘of visitors from divers 
climes move among the trees, whose leaves, 
fanned by the soft lays of the music, wave 
silent approval; all seems full of life and 
enjoyment, and as some familiar strain 
breathes a sweet influence around, the 
whole appears like some enchanted scene.” 


So 


THE USE OF ORNAMENTS IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—No. II. 


From the title of this article it might be 
inferred that we meant to include living as 
well as inanimate ornaments, trees, shrubs, 
plants, and flowers, equally with Architec- 
twral Ornaments. We might with perfect 
fairness and propriety do so, but as the sub- 
ject would then become more extended than 
we designed, our wish is rather to confine 


attention to the term last employed, and to 
treat the subject under that head—viz: 
Architectural Ornaments. The proper use of 
these depends altogether on the charac- 
ter of the place. In the great hereditary 
estates of England we find this kind 
of ornamentation carried out with a very 
lavish hand, and the structures built in that 
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durable and permanent manner cliaracteris- 
tic of such estates, where one generation 
carries on the work of the preceding: but 
in a country like our own, where the largest 
and finest estates change hands more than 
once during the life-time of the first pro- 
prietor, such ornaments are seldom found ; 


it is not so much a question of whether they 
will add to the beauty and enjoyment of 
the property, but whether they will add to 
its market value—whether the place, will 


sell for more. Hence it is that Archi- 
tectural Ornaments are generally of an in- 
expensive kind, and are intended only to 
serve the time of the proprietor. In the 
use of Architectural subjects, the first 
points to be considered as we have already 
hinted, are, the character of the grounds, 
their extent and the fitness of the proposed 
objects. Are the grounds of narrow compass 
and of level character, where the eye goes 
over a large part at a glance, then care is to 
be taken, not to make these structures too 
numerous ; in fact, for such grounds a single 
object of the kind for the eye to rest on, is 
sufficient. It should have a design, be sug- 
gestive in itself; but if the eye rests on 
more than one such object at a time, design 
and suggestion are out of the question. The 
kind of structure should also be adapted to 
the character of the grounds, if, as suggest- 
ed, the grounds be level and highly finished, 
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and the proposed structure be near the 
mansion, then it should correspond with, 
and be finished in the same style as the 
mansion : a piece of rustic work would here 
be out of place, and not only lose all its 
beauty of character but actually mar the 
scene. Ifon the other hand, the character 
of the ground be varied, such as, an undu- 
lating surface, alternating high cultivation 
with rough nature, then there is a field for 
greater variety and frequency of use: wild 
ground and irregular surfaces call for rude 
and bold work; here introduce rustic bridges 
crossing ravines, rustic seats, vases, baskets of 
rustic work, gnarled and curious roots en- 
circling boxes of plants, hollow stumps and 
dead trees supporting climbing plants, rustic 
kiosks on spots which offer agreeable rest- 
ing places and command fine views; all 
such objects are appropriate to grounds so 
characterized. There is no particular beau- 
ty in a piece of rustic work in itself, but 
when properly placed it becomes beautiful 
from its association, and in turn enhances 
the picturesque of the grounds about. 

In finished grounds a higher grade of 
ornament only is in place. Vases of stone; 
artificial or real may be employed with fine 
effect, as also, statuary ; but if these be em- 
ployed in the pleasure grounds, care must 
be taken not only to place them properly, 
but not to overdo the work with too 
frequent repetition. Vases of stone and 
statuary being suggestive of long duration 
and of a ponderous nature, should be treat- 
ed as such, and proper places prepared for 
them to rest in: that is to say, they should 
not be set down in the grass as if they had 
been temporarily left there while on their 
way to their intended place, but should be 
securely posed on pedestals of stone—such 
objects are usually connected with some 
kind of building, as for instance a terrace 
wall, or where they can be placed on a 
pavement: still it is not unusual to employ 
them by themselves in isolated spots- 
Where this is done, the pedestal or base of 
the ornament should be entirely disconnect- 
ed with the grass, either by stone flagging, 
or by what perhaps gives a better effect, 
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clearing away the grass and surrounding 
the base with a border of gravel. 


———— 1 es 
MUEAFFL FE EBEYXAOY 
Seinen 


Among the many objects used for adorn- 
ment there is a very pretty one which 
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we would like to see more frequently 
employed, and which when properly placed 
by the side of some walk well retired 
from other objects is in itself highly sug- 
gestive—we refer to the Sun Dial. What 
thoughts this monitor suggests to the mind! 
how silent, yet how eloquent! his must be 
a vacant mind indeed who can pass such a 
teacher without finding thought to accom- 
pany his walk. A shadow teacheth us, and 
we learn in the end that we have pursued 
but shadows. 


In the beautiful words of the poet: 


“ This shadow on the dial's face, 
That steals from day to day, 
With slow, unseen, unceasing pace, 
Moments, and months, and years away ; 
This shadow, which in every clime, 
Since light and motion first began, 
Hath held its course sublime— 
What is it? Mortal man! 
It is the scythe of time :— 
A shadow only to the eye; 
Yet in its calm career 
It levels all beneath the sky ; 
And still, through each succeeding year 
Right onward with resistless power, 
Its stroke shall darken every hour, 
Till nature’s race be run, 
And time's last shadow shall eclipse the sun.” 


8 2 8 


THE CARNATION,—ITS HISTORY AND CHARACTER. 


BY AN AMATEUR FLORIST. 


I. ITS HISTORY. 


I Trust you are an admirer of my favorite 
flower, the carnation. Not because you 
are bound, by virtue of office, to patronize all 
Flora’s favorites, but that it is really and 
per se worthy of universal admiration.— 
What, indeed, is more beautiful or more 
fragrant than a collection of the finest va- 
rieties, comprising all gay and beautiful 
hues, and all the odorous richness that be- 
longs to the spice groves of the East. 

Dianthus signifies, literally, Jove’s Flower, 
or the Divine Flower. This name, bestowed 
on the genus to which the Carnation be- 
longs, may be taken as a proof of the favor 
in which it was held a long time ago. How 
the popular name Carnation came to be be- 
stowed, the floral historiographers have not 
told us. Perhaps it was given in allusion 
to the peculiar flesh-colored hue of some of 


the plainer sorts—likely enough to have 
been the first kinds known—caro, carnis, 
being the Latin term for flesh. Indeed, 
Steevens says that so long ago as before the 
time of Shakespeare, Carnardine was the 
familiar-name of the flower. I find it thus 
used in an old play of that era:— 


“ Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, | 
The rosy coloured carnardine,” 


Drayton, the poet, indeed, also gives me 
warrant for this interpretation :— 

“ The brave carnation, then with sweet and sovereign 
So of his colour called, although a July flower.” 

I like to look into the primitive history 
of my garden favorites. It is more agree- 
able than searching genealogical trees and 
tables of ancestry ; for the flowers go on 
improving every generation, while the de- 
scendants of great men often grow “small 
by degrees, and beaytifully less.” 
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The English and the Dutch have always 
had quite an enthusistic passion for my fa- 
vorite flower. You remember, no doubt, 
what that most delightful old essayist, the 
Spectator, thinks it necessary to say :— 

'“Some professed florists make them 
their constant study and employment, and 
despise all fruit; and now and then a few 
Sanciful people spend all their time in the cul- 
tivation of a single tulip or a carnation.” 

I am afraid this last sentence conveys an 
idea of a devotion far greater than even my 
own. 

The Carnation has been the favorite, 
however, of more celebrated personages 
than the “professed florists.” The illus- 
trious Condé, great as a general and as a 
prince, while he was a state prisoner in the 
gloomy Bastille, amused himself in culti- 
vating this charming plant. Indeed, a 
French poetess, Mademoiselle de Scudéri, 
has commemorated the fact in one of her 
verses :— 

“ En voyant ces @illets, qu'un illustre guerrier 
Cultive d’une main qui gagna des batailles, 
Souviens-toi qu’Apollon a bati des murailles, 

Et ne t’étonne plus que_Mars_soit jardinier.” 

The Carnation is said to be a native of 
middle Europe. It is quite doubtful if the 
ancients knew it at all, as there is no allu- 
sion to it in any of the classics. But it has 
been, for a great length of time, a favorite 
with all Germany and the north of Europe. 

That good old botanist and herbalist; 
Gerarde, first introduced it into England 
in 1597. He quaintly tells that in his time 
it was in great esteem “ to deck up the bo- 
soms of the beautiful, and to make gar- 
lands and crowns for pleasure.” 

Since Gerarde’s day, the Anglo-Saxons 
have by no means neglected the Carnation. 
Within the last fifty years, some of the 
leading English flower fanciers have enu- 
merated 300 or 400 sorts in their catalogues. 
The perfection to which their culture is 
carried quite astonishes one. Indeed they 
are most tenderly nursed. They are al- 
ways kept in pots full of the most carefully 
ordered composts; they are closely watched 
at all times, but especially when approach- 
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ing the blooming season. Then the buds 
are thinned outas soon as they are well 
formed ; the flower-stems are supported by 
neat and slender green stakes ; the opening 
blossoms are prevented from turning awry 
by pieces of card placed beneath them ; and 
at length, the expected time having arrived, 
the whole collection is placed under a taste- 
ful awning upon stages, the plants rising 
one above another, to show them all to the 
best advantage. It is quite impossible to 
imagine anything finer than the “ gay con- 
fusion” that meets the eye when such a dis- 
play is in its perfection. 


Il. ITS CHARACTER. 

Tue Carnation, in its most perfect state, 
is known to florists in three principal forms, 
viz., the Flake, the Bizarre, and the Picotée. 

The Flake is distinguished by being 
striped, with pretty regular well marked 
bands or stripes of two colors only on a 
white ground. 

The Bizarre (from the French bizarre, 
odd, irregular) is characterized by having 
irregular stripes of three colors on a plain 
ground. 

The Picotée (from the French piquetée, 
pricked or spotted) differs entirely from the 
foregoing. They are usually bordered with 
a narrow margin of some dark color, or are 
dotted with a great number of minute spots. 
The flowers are usually smaller, and the 
plants much hardier than the Flakes and 
Bizarres. The edges of the flowers in Pi- 
cotées are generally serrated or cut, though 
in the finest specimens they are often near- 
ly even. This class affords the greatest 
variety of color, both in the ground and 
the spots or pencillings—yellow, purple, 
lilac, white, crimson, &c. 

The fine points in a carnation are these. 
The flower-stem must be strong and erect, 
the calyx must open regularly and without 
bursting, and the petals must be symmetri- 
cally disposed. 

In Flakes and Bizarres, the petals must 
be large, rounded on the edges, and regu- 
larly disposed. The ground color must be 
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clear and pure. The stripes must be dis- 
tinct and well defined. In Picotées, the 
margin color should be narrow and well de- 
fined ; the pencilling or dotting should ra- 
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diate from this to the centre, and should be 
clear and distinct. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. |] 
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PRUNING TREES AND PLANTS. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 


Ir has always been our opinion that every 
person, whatever be his occupation, should 
be communicative to others on subjects cal- 
culated to promote the good of others. 
Under such impressions we submit the fol- 
lowing. 

It may be supposed that there are few 
who are not aware of the utility of keep- 
ing trees and plants in a healthy and vigor- 
ous state, which chiefly depends on pruning 
and giving proper nutriment, and by little 
inquiry it will be found that many of the 
present fine variety of flowers now cultiva- 
ted are nothing more than the premature 
parts of the vegetable kingdom improved by 
culture. So various is the opinion of many 
practical horticulturists on the time and 
mode of pruning, that we shall not venture 
to give directions, but merely suggest a few 
observations that have come under our im- 
mediate attention. 

First. By general observation on fruits 
we have found that all varieties, whatever 
may be their natural location, require a free 
circulation of air, and most generally of 
sun; and that fruits which are partially ex- 
cluded from these elements, by foliage, &c., 
as the cucumber, melon, strawberry, grape, 
&e., the part excluded is destitute of its 
color and flavor, in proportion to its exclu- 
sion. 

Second. That when trees are too thick of 
wood, the most weakly part dies, and such 
part oftentimes is the means of breeding 
and harboring insects, which may be con- 
sidered as winter quarters or nursery for 
them. 

Third. That trees and plants have their 
natural port or habit, which is oftentimes 
much injured by being prurfed in such a 
manner as to alter their form. 


As regards the quality of fruit, pruning 
appears to be essentially necessary both to 
the grower and consumer ; the former be- 
ing benefited by a larger portion of well- 
matured fruit, and the latter having the 
satisfaction of eating of a more wholesome 
fruit than those of an unmatured nature. 
Prudence forbids us at this place to ven- 
ture an opinion on the ill effects that may 
arise from fruits that are not properly or 
perfectly ripened, which we have reason to 
suppose are of a fermenting quality, being 
less replete of their saccharine and aromatic 
quality. 

Wherever any ill effects or disease arises 
in large cities, where trees, vines, etc., are 
suffered to grow into dense clusters, and 
their branches and leaves putrify and de- 
cay, we shall not attempt to assert! But 
certain it is that such places always abound 
with insects injurious to trees and plants, 
which seem to indicate some propriety of a 
removal of such nuisance. Taking suffoca- 
tion into consideration, which is caused by 
a deprivation of the sun and air, many in- 
teresting demonstrations may be made, as 
it will be seen that one part of the tree 
suffocates another, without having any ma- 
terial effect on the whole system; another 
part is partially injured, as the middle of 
thick trees, in such a manner as to be fruit- 
less; whilst the parts wholly exposed to 
sun and air, the fruit and branch are found 
to be replete with all their natural quali- 
ties. It may also be remarked that leaves 
of plants lose their nataral color by the 
absence of light, in which case they most 
generally change into white, which are of- 
ten cherished as varieties by the inexpe- 
rienced horticulturist, as the geraniums, 
etc. This is sometimes caused by the plants 
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being overcharged with water, but in either 
case is nothing more than disease, which is 
of short duration. 

In the operation of pruning, the princi- 
pal object to be kept in view appears to be 
in thinning and regulating in such a man- 
ner as every part of the plant or tree may 
enjoy sun and air, and that the tree is of a 
single stem, forming a regular head from a 
common centre at any given height, from 
which the leading branches should be kept 
as regular and as near of equal dimensions 
as possible, in order that each branch ac- 
quire an equal quantum of sap, etc., from 
the common centre. 

It will far exceed our prescribed limits to 
enter into the many modes and forms of 
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pruning and training in this place, some 
being trained in form of a fan, others hori- 
zontally, and some pendulous to walls, 
fences, espaliers, etc., which require the 
assistance of nature, viz, sun and air, and 
most generally are inclined to detach them- 
selves from the places designated for them 
in quest of their natural elements. Much 
appears to depend on the management of 
fruit in their infant state, in their being 
nurseried in a proper manner, of which 
the seed appears to be the most proper; 
and it is little to be doubted but the pre- 
sent enlightened state of Horticulture will 
ensure the planter healthy trees from any 
section of the Union. 
Po’keepsie, July, 1864. 
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THE DELAWARE GRAPE. 


BY C. J. MAY, WARSAW, ILL. 


Wi you give me permission through 
your columns to say a word for the Dela- 
ware Grape? 

I have always until this year thought it 
a slow grower. I have never heard it called 
arapid grower, and believe it is not gene- 
rally thought to be such. It is also thought 
to be longer in coming into bearing than 
the Catawba or most other grapes; but let 
me give it its just due, at least, in this 
situation. ; 

A word about the situation. The Vine- 
yards around this place,—of which there 
are many—containing in all, near, if not 
quite, two hundred thousand vines, (most 
of them Catawba) are planted on the bluffs 
back of the Mississippi River, some near the 
river, and others three and four miles from 
it. The soil on many of the hills clay, on 
others sandy loam. That ofmy vineyard ona 
high hill directly above the river is a dark 
sandy loam, with a depth of two to two and 
a-half feet; under that a subsoil of clear 
sand, and below that a fine gravel. A few 
hundred yards east, clay predominates 
over the sand. One of my friends has a 
vineyard about one mile from the river, 
where, he says, red clay predominates in the 


soil. 
have never borne fruit, with the. exception 
of three small ones. The wine (Catawba) 
that has been made from these vines is, by 
good judges, pronounced far superior to that 
made at Nauvoo, (sixteen miles north) or 
Cincinnati; and the yield per acre one-third 
more than at the latter place. Last Winter 
the vines not covered were killed to the 
ground, consequently there will be but lit- 
tle wine made this year. But now about 
the Delaware. In the Spring of 1863 I 
procured one hundred and fifty Delaware 
vines, fifty Concord, and twenty-five Her- 
bemont. I planted these vines in the cen- 
tre of my young Catawba vineyard of three 
thousand vines, which were planted at 
the same time. These Delaware vines were 
very small; no better than are usually sold 
for No. 3. They were given no extra care, 
but treated like the others in every respect. 
None of the vines made much growth as it 
was a very dry season with us, but the De- 
lawares in the Fall were larger than the 
other varieties. Though I think the Con- 
cords and Herbemonts were the best plants 
when planted. They were all trimmed in 
the Fall and covered with earth. This year 


The vineyards here are all young, 
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they have grown beyond all expectation. 
Many of them have grown two canes to the 
heighth of twelve feet—none have less than 
two canes, and none have made a growth of 
less than six feet. The canes are not long 
pointed, spindling things, but short pointed 
heavy wood, larger and finer canes every 
way than those of the Catawba; while the 
Concords have made an equal (no greater) 
length of cane. They are long pointed, 
small—not half the size of the Delaware. 
Mr. Worthen has on his vineyard, three 
miles south of mine, some of the same poor 
plants bought and planted at the same time 
mine were that have made a growth this 
year of sixteen feet, many of them have 
three canes; they were treated to liquid 
manure during the dry weather of last Sum- 
mer. 

But I have told you what poor plants of 
the Delaware have done in my vineyard 
without stimulant of any kind; in fact 
there has never been one particle of manure 
put on the land. I expect and shall have, 
near a full crop of grapes from the vines 
next year. Now I will tell you what Dela- 
ware vines planted this year have done. I 
have planted some seven hundred No. 1. 
Delaware vines on a terraced hill, ex- 
posure south-east, which have made from four 
to five feet growth, single cane, and are 
now growing faster than ever. I think 
they will make ten feet this season, and 
that too without stimulants of any kind, 
while*the No. 3 Delaware have not made 
on an average ten inches, with rather better 
care than the No. 1 have received. My 
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friend, Mr. Coster, has a vineyard of five 
hundred No. 1 Delaware vines, planted this 
year, that have made a growth fully equal, 
if not superior, to mine, and he, like me, 
has not lost one. This vineyard joins mine 
on the south. We have full confidence in 
the Delaware, feeling certain it will come 
into bearing one year before the Catawba; 
and we know it to be a rapid grower. And 
more than all we have good evidence that 
it will stand our coldest Winters unprotect- 
ed without injury. Vines standing by the 
side of the Catawba, both unprotected, did 
not have their first buds injured in the least 
last Winter, and are now bearing a full 
crop, while the Catawba were killed to the 
ground. Whether this is a more favorable 
location for the Delaware than any other 
I do not know; but am certain our ex- 
perience has been more favorable to the 
vine, and more satisfactory to ourselves 
than we were led to expect, judging from 
that of others in other locations. 

Should you think it possible I have 
stretched the truth, I can bring many to 
vouch for what I have written. None of us 
here have any knives to grind. There has 
never been two hundred Delawares propa- 
gated in this vicinity, consequently we have 
none to sell, but many to buy. 

Should you think this article worthy of 
publication, give it a place in the Horti- 
cuLTuRIsT, for the Delaware deserves all the 
praise that can be given it. It is here with 
us, the King of American Grapes. 


Warsaw, Itx., July 19, 1864. 
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RENEWING THE TOPS OF LARGE TREES BY GRAFTING. 


BY H. 


In many of the older settled parts of the 
country, are to be found numerous large 
trees of the Apple and Pear, planted by the 
roadside and along the division fences. 
These trees are many of them still in a 
healthy and vigorous condition, but produce 
inferior and in many cases a worthless de- 
scription of fruit, unsaleable in market, fit 
only to form food for cattle and hogs upon 
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the farm where they are produced. These 
trees are generally seedlings or suckers, 
planted by the old settlers in the hope 
that they might produce good fruit, or with 
the intention of graftfng them after they 
had attained considerable size. They have 
been, however, neglected with few excep- 
tions, and still bear their original fruit. 
Those that were grafted, were done with 
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varieties that have now been superseded by 
newer and better ones. The heads of these 
large trees may with little labor be changed, 
made to produce superior fruit, and yield a 
handsome and easily earned addition to the 
income of their owners. Howshall all this 
be brought about in the most proper man- 
ner, is the point to be reached. Many of the 
books on fruit culture recommend that the 
grafting be commenced on the upper branch- 
es: that one-third of the top only be oper- 
ated upon ata time: the succeeding year 
another third lower down, and the third 
year the grafting to be completed on the 
lower limbs. This is very well if we care 
not to preserve beauty of proportion in our 
tree. The advice as to extending the time 
of the operation over three years is sound, 
for if the grafting were completed in one 
season, the scion would furnish but a com- 
paratively small amount of leaves to elabor- 
ate the sap, the tree would be greatly 
enfeebled, and in many cases, as completely 
killed, as if cut off at the ground. 

If the experience of the writer is the ex- 
perience of others, we should reverse the 
order of things and begin upon the lower 
branches. Grafts inserted at the top of a 
tree grow vigorously, those put in the next 
season less so, while on the lower branches 
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they are exceedingly weak, for the reason 
that all the vigor is thrown to the top by 
the violent successive prunings the tree has 
been subjected to. The lower branches 
ought to be the strongest in a well balanced 
tree, and the opposite is the case if we pro- 
ceed in the first manner. If the lower 
branches are commenced upon we have a 
moderate growth from them, at the second 
pruning these first grafted limbs receive a 
larger supply of sap and grow with more 
vigor, while those at the top being operated 
upon last, the limbs below have had the 
advantage of one and two years growth, and 
will always preserve their relative propor- 
tion of strength, thus the tree will be more 
or less symmetrical with the habit of the 
variety employed. It is better in grafting, 
to avoid cutting off limbs more than an inch 
and a-half in diameter, better insert a large 
number of scions, and quickly reifew the 
branches, than to reduce the tree to a few 
large stumps, which take many seasons to 
heal over, and in the meantime are decaying 
and shortening the life of the tree. Why 
may not every farmer raise his Bartletts and 
Baldwins, instead of contenting himself 
with fruits that have been discarded as 
worthless by intelligent cultivators long 
since. 
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THE GARDEN—ITS PLEASURES AND PROFITS. 


BY Cc. N. 


Ir is admitted, we believe, that among 
the various pursuits which occupy the 
attention of man at the present day, few 
are more distinguished than Horticul- 
ture. Even in the primeval ages of the 
world, before luxury had established its 
control, every relation in human life and the 
wants and necessities of man, were confined 
to the immediate productions of his native 
soil, we even then find that the garden was 
one of the primary objects of his industry, 
and an important source on which he de- 
pended for subsistence. Now, if the cul- 
ture of the garden, as a means of subsist- 
ence, be one of the first arts attempted by 
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man on emerging from barbarism, so is the 
flower, or at least the landscape garden as 
an art of design, one of the last inventions 
for the display of wealth and taste in pe- 
riods of luxury and refinement. 

The enjoyment of a garden is in truth so 
congenial to our ideas of happiness, as to be 
desired by all men of all ranks and profes-" 
sions. Those who toil hard in the pursuit 
of gain, amid the dust and turmoil of cities, 
commonly solace themselves by hoping 
with the poet Cowley, “One day to retire 
to a small house and a large garden.” The 
care of a garden is a source of agreeable 
domestic recreation, especially to the fe- 
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male sex, whose sensibilities are keenly 
alive to the placid beauty of the objects it 
presents to the eye, and the air of retire- 
ment, tranquility and repose which settles 
on such a scene, is favorable to contempla- 
tions full of tenderness and hope. “Our 
first, most endearing and sacred associa- 
tions,” Mrs. Hofland observes, “are connec- 
ted with gardens; our most simple and 
most refined perceptions of beauty are com- 
bined with them, and the very condition of 
our being, compels us to the cares, and re- 
wards us with the pleasures attached to 
them.” 

To the valetudinarian, the garden is a 
source of health, and to the aged, a source 
of interest; for it has been remarked of a 
taste for gardening, that, unlike other tastes, 
it remains with us to the very close of life. 
Where this has been duly nurtured and suf- 
fered to produce its best effects, the grace 
of a refined and practical knowledge will 
prove an ample recompense for the loss of 
the livelier energies of youth; and one 
glimpse of nature will repay the mind for 
the failure of its early visions and the de- 
struction of the airy architecture of romance. 
What a redeeming and at the same time 
beautiful touch of natural feeling may be 
discerned in Mistress Quickly’s description 
of the death of the inimitable philosopher, 
Falstaff, of whom, when all the glories of 
unequaled wit and the raptures of a riotous 
sensuality were exhausted, we are told the 
white-headed veteran of the world, even in 
the last moments of his life, “played with 
flowers,” and “ babbled of green fields.” 

In most parts of Europe the garden is 
not only a common appendage of the farm 
but even of the humble cottage; and while 
these little improvements reflect great 
economy of labor in furnishing human sub- 
sistence, their floral decorations excite pe- 
culiar interest and admiration in the tra- 
veller, and are the theme of high commen- 
dation. 

The inhabitants of Holland, proverbially 
industrious, have indeed almost made their 
country a garden; and to the application of 
irrigation, above all other causes, they owe 
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that great abundance which is the almost 
invariable reward of great assiduity. The 
Hollanders have brought their industry to 
their adopted land, but they have left much 
of their skill at home. 

In Britain, the attention of the people 
is, by the peculiarity of the general policy 
of that nation, much diverted from the 
cultivation of the soil, yet agriculture has 
not been much neglected there, and so far 
as attended to, it has been honorable to the 
nation. Industry has been greatly aided 
by the application of scientific principles. 
In the application of these principles to 
horticulture, the Englishman has in very 
many instances approached a perfection 
worthy of imitation, and still more of the 
rivalry of the American. 

We are told by our countrymen who 
have visited Europe that, in England espe- 
cially, the humblest cottage has a small 
patch of ground appended to it, which is 
devoted to horticultural productions, and 
on which are exhibited diligence and taste. 
The cottage itself is hung around with wild 
or cultivated vines, whose blossoms make 
their daily tribute of grateful fragrance to 
the occupants of the humble dwelling. 
This is wise. Man lives to enjoy the boun- 
teous goodness of his Creator; and by salu- 
tary care and diligence he can strew around 
him the agreeables in nature in a greater 
proportion than a wise Providence has seen 
fit to bestow. Without this agency of his 
Creator, he has a right to do so, and these 
things will come to his aid in sustaining the 
ills which are incident to this state of being: 
and that is certainly worthy the atten- 
tion of every man, which will lighten the 
burthens of life and render home a delight, 
although it should be one of poverty. But 
it is painful to reflect how little things, seem 
to be understood in this country ; with the 
exception of some gardens in our cities and 
suburbs and a few sprinkled along in coun- 
try towns, there is very little done to im- 
prove the quality of horticultural produc- 
tions, or to secure the rich bounty of a well 
cultivated garden. 

Horticulture, after all that has been said 
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and written, deservedly too, in its commen- 
dation, is but an enhanced department of 
the more enlarged science of agriculture. It 
is the great on a reduced scale ; and to a cer- 
tain extent is the practicable cyclopedia as 
well as the model-farm of the agriculturist. 
And being considered as a subordinate 
branch, has not heretofore received so much 
attention as perhaps it merits. 

It is to be considered that the Horticut- 
TuRIST is, if we mistake not, intended for 


the benefit of the farmers, but has many’ 


other readers, professional men, merchants 
and others residing in cities and villages, 
many or all of whom have gardens in which 
to raise useful and ornamental plants for 
convenience and pleasure, furnishing a 
healthy and delightful exercise and amuse- 
ment. 

Alas ! how few properly study—how few 
in our country, through want of merited 
reflection, duly appreciate the value of the 
garden. It has not been so in all places or 


times, though necessarily imperfect, be- 


cause, like mathematics, its utmost points 
of excellence seem forbidden to human at- 
tainment. Our great proto father enjoyed 
in his garden a satisfaction denied to the 
most fortunate of his descendants, a happi- 
ness unattainable by his children, for the 
garden of Eden was made, not by human 
hands—it was the work of Gop. When 
Adam was driven from his first home of in- 
describable bliss, he, by the labor of his 
hands and sweat of his brow, made his 
little garden in other and less fruitful soil. 
In all times and by all generations since, 
the hardy husbandman has had his garden. 
It is a matter of surprise that, while 
sciences of later birth have advanced al- 
most to perfection, horticulture, perhaps 
the most necessary to man, has been com- 
paratively so neglected and unimproved, and 
to our shame, in this land of freedom. 
There are few things more certainly in- 
dicative of good taste and a cultivated mind 
in an individual of any class than a well 
laid out and neatly managed ornamental 
tree and flower garden ; and rarely indeed 
do we find a man who has any claims to 
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the title of a good farmer, who does not 
also have a good vegetable garden. Sucha 
garden is an appendage to every farm, in- 
dispensable, and which will never be over- 
loaked by the man who has any preten- 
sions to economy. A garden is not less ne- 
cessary for a mechanic or professional man, 
and the few hours that such men have to 
spare for exercise in the open air, cannot be 
more profitably or pleasantly employed 
than in the labors, the cultivation of such a 
spot requires. Few are aware, who have 
never paid particular attention to the sub- 
ject, of the actual profit every farmer re- 
ceives from the half acre of land devoted to 
this purpose, or how much the health and 
comfort of a family is increased where the 
fruits and vegetables of the garden are 
daily enjoyed. That there is much less at- 
tention paid to the garden than it should 
receive is evident to all. 

A well furnished garden embraces the 
choicest specimens of both nature and art, 
carefully selected and judiciously and har- 
moniously blended together, assisting na- 
ture to improve her own productions. 

There is one great principle which, with 
the farmer should have due weight allowed 
it, and that is, looking for happiness at 
home. To insure this, all the appliances 
and additions necessary to secure such a re- 
sult should be attended to; and perhaps 
there is no one thing out of the house more 
conducive to this, than a well arranged and 
well cultivated garden. The farmer should, 
however, remember that every tree, shrub 
and flower he cultivates, constitutes a new 
link of attachment to bind him to his home, 
and render that home more delightful. 
They multiply the means of enjoyment, 
they make additions to our stock of know- 
ledge, they unite us to a more intimate 
communion with nature, and prevent the 
concentration of mind on wealth, and the 
narrow selfishness that is too often its at- 
tendant. The garden is a place where many 
experiments may be made. It is a farm in 
miniature, where the different varieties of 
plants, their adaptation to our climate and 
our soils, and the merits of particular modes 
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of culture may be tested. Most farmers 
are not able, nor’is it desirable they should 
attempt experiments on a large scale ; they 
have neither the time or capital to expend 
while the result may be doubtful to any ex- 
tent ; but in the garden the case is differ- 
ent, and failure can never produce serious 
loss. 

So far as our observation extends, we feel 
warranted in stating, and do it with plea- 
sure, that the taste for gardening is ad- 
vancing gradually; and although some may 
think it a matter of small importance, yet 
in some points of view it will be found emi- 
nently worthy of attention and encourage- 
ment. A taste for the pleasures and com- 
forts of horticulture in a country has been 
justly considered an indication of refine- 
ment in the people, and its moral effect has 
been acknowledged in every instance where 
it has taken place. 

“The amateur will collect from every 
quarter the beauties of nature, and arrange 
them to the best advantage ; but calling to 
his aid the ornamental arts, he will height- 
en their effect by suitable displays of rural 
architecture, he will embellish his garden 
with jets and fountains, and with appro- 
priate specimens of sculpture, and the pen- 
cil of the artist will give delight to his 
evening walks with pleasing transparencies, 
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He will also avail himself of the treasures 
of conchology—perhaps none but the. de- 
partment of Flora can vie with this im va- 
riety, symmetry of form, and in richness of 
coloring.” 

The head of a family, if he cherishes the 
social virtues, will prefer his home to any 
other place. It is the centre of gravity to 
all his pleasures and attachments to life. If 
we see a good vegetable, flower and fruit 
garden attached even to an otherwise hum- 
ble cottage, there can scarcely be a doubt 
but that cottage is the abode of happiness 
—that home is the most pleasing place to 
its occupant. 

The God of nature paints the flowers of 
the field more exquisitely, and gives us 
powers to discover and admire their inimit- 
able beauties. “Do you know,” said the 
amiable Wilberforce, as he was sinking un- 
der the infirmities of old age, opening on 
some flowers shut up in a book, “do 
you know that I am very fond of flowers? 
—the corn and things of that kind I look 
upon as the bounties of Providence—the 
flowers I look upon as his smile.” 

“ Your voiceless lips, oh flowers ! are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 


Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nooks.” 


Pokeepsie, July, 1864. 


at me 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


BY JOHN JAY SMITH, GERMANTOWN, PENN. 


In the September number, a short article 
on the “ Effect of Drouth on Evergreens,” 
suggests a mode of mulching which may 
better be superseded as follows. At the 
time of planting, or afterwards if it has been 
neglected, place flat stones of about 6 to 12 
inches in size, all over the roots, and they 
will be kept moist, causing the trees to 
flourish in the dryest seasons, and also pre- 
venting the growth of weeds. By using this 
simple precaution, and by the use of much 
rotten leaf-mould, my grand panacea, I have 
rarely lost an evergreen among the thou- 
sands formerly planted at Laurel Hill Ceme- 

Octroser, 1864. 


tery, and lately in the extension of that 
garden depository. 

The evergreen I prefer is the Silver Fir 
(Picea pectinata); it has no rival for beauty 
in youth or age. 

A rather new plant, the Weeping Juniper, 
promises well, and seems likely to be an 
evergreen weeping willow almost, admirable 
everywhere, and especially as a cemetery 
tree. The Salisburia, so well described in 
the last number, is much neglected, but 
should be found in every well planted place. 
It may not be generally known that when 
first introduced it was cultivated like the 

22 
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Wistaria, and nailed to walls. In this po- 
sition it succeeds wonderfully, and it may 
be made to assume any picturesque status 
that you may desire. The Weeping Beech 
is one of the best examples of monstrosity 
in its manner of growth. I have one that 
has assumed the exact representation of an 
elephant, with tail, tusks and trunk, all 
well defined to the most youthful eye. 

This season I exhibited 25 cones of the 
Cedar of Lebanon, from trees planted twen- 
ty-five years ago, and possibly the first ever 
brought to public notice grown in this coun- 
try. Whether the seeds are prolific does 
not yet appear. 


A much neglected ornamental tree is the 
Papaw (Anona triloba), now I see called by 
Gray, Assimia. I have fruit this year from 
a tree the seed of which I planted in 1852. 
The tree is as ornamental as any of the 
magnolia family, leaves and bark all beauti- 
ful; and, as it is the only fruit we can have 
of a tropical character and a native, I often 
wonder it is so much neglected. 

The same remark applies to our native 
Holly; it may be difficult to get, and its 
wiry roots render it difficult to transplant, 
but so much the better for those who will 
take the pains to procure it. It is always 
beautiful, and soon its berries will assume 
their winter gay garb. 


—__-+_—____—<«+-@ @- 
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New Yews are now the fashion: the Gold- 
en Yew has no rival in its class, really put- 
ting on, in its new growth, the semblance 
of what is now “so good for sore eyes.” The 
yellow berried, and the Erecta, and Excel- 
sa, are also highly desirable. : 

I see that sqme of your best New-Yorkers 
are preparing a new and elegant rural ceme- 
tery beyond the Harlem River, and on the 
Harlem Rail Road. Won't you give them 
a hint that Wood-Lawn, their name for it, 
will deserve well of the City if it is proper- 
ly planted, and tell them how to do it, and 
what trees to select. 


My Hartford Prolific Grapes ripened fully 
August 12th, and were eminently satisfact- 
ory. The next were Diana’s, without a 
flaw. Concord succeeded; and now Del- 
aware, my table regularly supplied; and 
some of us are quite contented without 
Black Hamburgs. The kinds named would 
satisfy even the fastidious, and the succes- 
sion is perfect. Louisa, a pet of Millers, is 
a rampant grower and bearer, and comes 
very soon after Concord; it is an.improved 
Isabella. Try this selection, all who have 
a spare house wall or trellis. 

I was glad to see Charles Downing’s name 
in your last. He ought to use his pen, and 
so should my former valued contributor H. 
W. Sargent, Esq., of Wodenethe. 


THE SEASON AND ITS FRUITS. 


BY WILLIAM BACON, 


Tue mildness of the last winter was like 
buds of promise to the cultivator of fruits. 
Spring opened slowly and favorably to the 
full development of the luxurious and beau- 
tiful things of the earth. Slowly the storms 
of winter softened down into mild showers, 
and nature awoke fresh and jubilant as 
though her winter sleep had been one of 
pleasant dreams. No nightmares of un- 
timely and fated frosts had fallen upon her 
‘bosom. No sudden transitions from extreme 
cold to unseasonable heat, or from heat to 


severe contrasting cold came to molest the 
even tenors of winter’s reign. Our fruit 
trees all came out in health, and gave abun- 
dant blossoms. The fruit of apples and 
pears set well and continued until the 
drought, which commenced the latter part 
of May and was long and severe, caused 
many of the apples to fall, making the crop 
light. Pears are much more abundant in 
proportion to the number of trees, but are 
diminished in size by the dry weather. 
Dwarf trees give decidedly the best speci- 
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mens , and there is no fear that dwarf pear 
tree culture will be abandoned where it 
has a fair trial. 

The plum crop has been unusually good. 
Those who have trees have had large crops, 
and those who have none should be encour- 
aged to set them out at once. The grape 
crop is also very fine. . The heaviest culti- 
vators in this region are the Shakers of 
Mount Lebanon. We visited their grounds 
a few days since, and examined some fifty 
varieties growing on their vines, and saw 
no indications of disease or blight of any 
kind. In addition to the popular varieties 
of the day, such as Delaware, Rebecca, 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, &c., we exam- 
ined the fruit of several seedlings originated 
in the Society, some of which promise to be 
valuable. Among these we notice the 
Mount Lebanon, originated by George 
Curtis, a very healthy and hardy vine and 
large bearer, excellent in flavor, some clus- 
ters of which were fully ripe in August. 
They have other varieties of merit coming 
on, which will no doubt meet with public 
favor; and are yearly sowing seeds of differ- 
ent varieties and mixtures, in hopes of se- 
curing improved fruit. It was pleasant to 
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see the zeal with which the community en- 
ter into fruit culture, and that the aged 
brethren whose days are bordering on 
“three score years and ten” possess as 
much ardor as those in the earlier stages of 
life’s journey. Their love for “ the brethren” 
illustrates itself by their daily walk, while 
their regard for posterity is sufficiently 
manifest by their labors in its behalf. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” By the 
trees and vines they are planting they are 
making a more commendable record of their 
works than many of the vain and empty, 
not to say lying eulogiums so often bestow- 
ed upon the departed. 

Small fruits suffered much from the dry 
weather. The crops of these were light, 
and deficient both in size and flavor. On 
the whole, taking the whole matter of fruit 
into account, and the drought and hot sun 
so scorching to everything, we may be very 
thankful for the amount of fruit raised, and 
though there has been a failure of some 
kinds, the deficiency is partly made up in 
others, which more commonly fail but have 
this year given unusual abundance. 


Richmond, Mass., Sept. 3, 1864. 


——--_$<~<-9 oe 
OUR IVY-CLAD CHURCHES. 


THE PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF NEW YORK. 


Or late years those having charge of some 
of our up-town churches have taken pains 
to train about them creeping plants like 
the ivy, and the result has been in many 
instances very gratifying. Perhaps the 
most noticeable example of this is the 
Church of the Messiah, on Broadway, near 
Astor Place, lately occupied by Rev. Dr. 
Osgood’s congregation. The massive ar- 
chitecture of this fine old building is pe- 
culiarly suited to this style of natural de- 
coration. Its square heavy Gothic, with 
machicolated ornaments, is toned down in- 
to real grace by the clusters of drooping 
vines which enwreath the tower ; while that 
portion of the front of the building north 
of the tower is so completely draped in 


green that its very outlines are hidden in 
exquisite and tremulous foliage. Even Con- 
way Castle and Tintern Abbey, two of the 
most beautiful ruins of Great Britain, offer 
no feature (of the size of this portion of the 
church referred to) of more picturesque 
beauty; though, of course, in the Broad- 
way instance, much of the effect is lost by 
the proximity of prosaic hotels and the dis- 
tracting noise of passing omnibuses. 

Rev. Dr. Hutton’s Church, on Washing- 
ton Square, also presents many picturesque 
points, the vines hanging over the front, 
parted in the middle by the door—the 
whole grotesquely suggesting a colossal fe- 
male face, shaded by “ side-curls.” 

The brown-stone church on the corner of 
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Tenth street and University place is beauti- 
fully enfoliaged. The long side on Tenth 
street, with its graceful Gothic windows, is 
more attractive than the front elevation, 
and in extent of ivy garb surpasses any 
other building in town. 

There is a window in the west tower of 
St. Clement’s Church in Amity street,which 
is a “thing of beauty,” not from its design, 
for in that respect its only merit is the 
graceful curve of the pointed arch of the 
window ; but for the delicate vine tendrils 
which enwreath it, and which appear to 
especial advantage when looked at from the 
inside through the window. The front of 
this church has a decaying, antique air, 
which accords well with the presence of 
that rare old plant which 

* flaunteth o’er ruins old.” 

At Zion Church, on Murray Hill, there 
has been a gentle attempt to train ivy, but 
a year or two must elapse before it will be 
“ effective,” as the painters say. 

Rev. Dr. Cheever’s Church, in Union 


Square, takes a front rank among our ivy- 
clad churches ; and the effect is heightened 
by the contrast between the white marble, 
of which the church is built, and the dark 
green of the foliage which lies so tenderly 


Several of the entrances to the 
Church of the Pilgrims are Romanesque 
arches, and are so charmingly overhung 
with ivy that one is almost tempted to 
wish they were in ruins. We should not 
then need to visit the abbeys of England. 


on it. 
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Ascension Church, on Fifth avenue, is 
also well draped in vines; and ere long the 
elegant Presbyterian church on the block 
above will rival it in this feature. 

These little points in our city architec- 
ture—and we have by no means included 
all worthy of notice in this connection— 
are quite picturesque enough to deserve 
the attention of New York artists who 
take an interest in the city of their home, 
offering as they do certain studies of archi- 
tecture and foliage not otherwise to be ob- 
tained this side of the ocean. 

It is worthy of remark that the largest 
and most prominent New York churches— 
Trinity, Grace, St. George’s, St John’s, St. 
Paul’s, Rev. Dr. Spring’s, &c., are quite free 
from creeping vines, which would accord 
well with the foliated ornaments and crock- 
eted spire of Grace, or with the rich Go- 
thic of Trinity; yet would hardly seem in 
place with the stately Byzantine of St. 
George’s, or the more: modern style of St. 
John’s and St. Paul’s. 

If the ruin of New York could be imagin- 
ed, there are, edifices in the city which 
might in decay emulate the ruins of Eu- 
rope. The Custom House might be our 
Pestum; the rear of Grace Church (never 
seen excepting by people who live on Fourth 
avenue, and can look at it out of their back 
windows ) would be our Melrose; Saint 
George’s, Stuyvesant Square, might be our 
Jedburgh Abbey, and Trinity our West- 
minster.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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BEAUTIFY AND ADORN YOUR HOMESTEADS. 


Ir is with some, and would that it were 
so with all, the highest aim and end to have 
happy homes. No ambition is more laud- 
able and praiseworthy than this. With all 
such, labor and enterprise tend to the rea- 
lization of this ruling passion of young life’s 
struggle. Being invited by a friend a few 
years ago, when tarrying in Syracuse, N.Y., 
for a few days, to accompany him to the 
home of a friend of his, we gladly did so. 
After being cordially received and heartily 


welcomed, we were soon invited to walk 
out and survey the homestead of him whose 
guests we were. After looking over his 
grounds, well furnished with plants and 
shrubs and trees, including an abundance 
of the fruit-bearing species and varieties, 
our friend asked his friend, who had not 
then reached the meridian of life, “* How 
he accounted for such a splendid home ?” 
The reply was, “It all depends upon the 
estimate a man puts upon the dollar.” 
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We have since had occasion often to call 
this remark to mind, when we have seen 
well-to-do farmers investing their gains 
in stocks, and living meanwhile in a most 
forlorn place, called home. This ought not 
so to be. 

As man has but one life to live, why not 
make the most and the best of it for them 
and his? Extravagance and prodigality we 
condemn ; stinginess and Shylock proclivi- 
ties are intolerable ; frugality and economy 
are praiseworthy ; therefore, use the fruits 
of your skill and labor prudently and wise- 
ly. Rather beautify and adorn your homes 
and make them to yourselves and families 
the happiest places in the world, than in- 
vest your moneys in uncertain stocks, to 
the neglect of home-comforts, home-plea- 
sures and home-enjoyments. 

Says one who lately visited Wm. C. 
Bryant, the poet, and editor’s home, “I 
went from Greenwood to Roslyn ( L. I.) to 
pass a couple of days with the friend whose 
residence for,nineteen years has made that 
place memorable. He said, with great feel- 
ing, that death had never crossed his thres- 
hold, and no coffin had been borne from his 

home. Yet, in his kindly and serious pre- 
sence, it is easy to meditate upon all the 
shadows as well as the lights of human life. 
He who wrote the poem to the ‘ Fringed 
Gentian,’ is also author of ‘Thanatopsis,’ and 
good company for the lover of nature and 
man, whatever his mood. His house and 
grounds are charming. Providence has 
smiled upon him alike in the choice and the 
culture of his land. In trees and shrubs 
he is successful as no one else within my 
knowledge, and his flowers, fruits and fo- 
rest show nearly all that one zone will 
harbor. His favorite grove is a memorable 
haunt, and will always be classic ground ; 
for he has seen the wood shoot up to its pre- 
sent growth, and his own hand, with loved 
and gentle helpers, has laid out and formed 
those winding paths. Yet beautiful as the 
whole place is in woods, garden and waters, 
it is by no means fully developed. It isa 
diamond in the rough; and if his ideas are 
carried out, it will be transformed into a 
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paradise that no other fifty acres on earth 
can surpass in the same style. Bryant 
seems young in step, tone and temper, yet 
he will be seventy years old in November 
—a sober age which many of our conspi- 
cuous men have attained, or are nearing. 
Dewey, Everett, and, I believe, James 
Walker, have reached that venerable term. 
Long may they live, and never have reason 
to say that their days have been few or 
evil.” 

“ But,” says one, “few can have such a 
homestead as this.” True indeed; but a 
beautiful home does not depend upon the 
investment of large sums of money. It is 
making beautiful according to what one 
has. A beautiful house can be built for 
$1,000; and a very uncomely structure 
may be erected at the cost of $100,000. 
Thus you may conclude that taste and pur- 
pose have quite as much to do in providing 
a beautiful home as plenty of money. 

Says Bryant in his paper, the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, “One of the finest country seats 
in the United States is that of Winthrop 
Sargent, of Fishkill, in that beautiful moun- 
tain region just where the Hudson enters 
the Highlands. Out of twenty-two acres, 
Mr. Sargent has created a sort of terrestrial 
paradise, planted with all manner of plea- 
sant trees, both for fruit and ornament. It 
is most especially an arboretum of ever- 
greens. Nearly all that will bear our cli- - 
mate, and many of those which require the 
shelter of the conservatory are here brought 
together, representing every belt of lati- 
tude in the four quarters of the globe, 
whether north or south of the equator. 
Here are plantations of the rhododendron 
in its various beautiful varieties, with flow- 
ers of its various shades of color, equal in 
luxuriance to any in England, where that 
plant is a favorite, and where it flourishes 
with great vigor. Here many plants, which 
do not well bear the alternations of frost 
and sunshine which belong to our climate, 
lurk in the shade of tall cedars, and defy 
the severity of our winters. Among these 
is the deodar cedar and the European holly, 
both of which are subject, when in situa- © 
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tions exposed to the sun, to be nipped by 
the winter weather. Mr. Sargent, in ac- 
climating the evergreens of the old world, 
has found that one of: the hollies from that 
quarter, namely, the Il/ez laurifoliwm, or lau- 
rel-leaved holly, a very beautiful species, 
with smooth, glossy foliage, endures our 
winter unhurt and undisfigured by extreme 
cold followed by warm sunshine. This is a 
valuable discovery. One of the most re- 
markable characteristics of the place, how- 
ever, is the art with which the grounds are 
laid out. Standing on Mr. Sargent’s lawn, 
one might suppose that the estate was of 
almost boundless extent. By judicious plant- 
ing he keeps out of sight the neighboring 
country seats, and only opens vistas which 
lead the eye to grand objects and vast dis- 
tances. Through some of them you have 
broad views of the great Hudson, gleaming 
with sunshine, sails and bright clouds.— 
One gives you a view of the city of New- 
burg, seated on the declivities of the op- 
posite shore. Looking in other directions, 
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you have sight of extensive meadows and 
pastures reaching to the foot of the moun- 
tains which form the northern part of the 
Highlands. Other views show distant fo- 
rests, in a landscape apparently unbroken 
by either fences or roads. The lawn is kept 
shorn as smooth as an English bowling 
green by Swift’s machine, which, from time 
to time, is passed over it, cutting off the 
short grass and leaving it on the ground as 
a top-dressing.” 

There are scattered over our beloved Com- 
monwealth, and New England, many beau- 
tifully adorned homesteads, but we regret 
to say that there is not one where there 
should be thousands. No part of our coun- 
try is naturally so well suited to the fitting 
up of elegant and beautiful homes as New 
England, where every diversity of soil and 
surface abounds. Let our readers whose lo- 
cality has taken root, constantly seek and 
strive to improve, beautify and adorn their 
homesteads.—Boston Cultivator. 


HOO 


THE SAVOY CHAPEL. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL LOss. 


Tue Savoy Chapel in London has been 
destroyed by fire. It was the last remnant 
of the ancient palace of the Savoy, and was 
the property of Queen Victoria in right of 


her Duchy of Lancaster. The fire was oc- 
casioned by the escape and ignition of some 
gas in the interior. A London paper says: 

“There is a tradition that when the Li- 
turgy in the vernacular tongue was restored 
by Queen Elizabeth, the Chapel of the Sa- 
voy was the first place in which the service 
was performed. It was in this chapel also 
that the conference between the Episcopal- 
ian and Presbyterian divines on the Book 
of Common Prayer was held in 1661. The 
chapel, which was erected about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry VIII., was ori- 
ginally connected with an hospital. Its in- 
terior dimensions were ninety feet by twen- 
ty-four feet, and it was in the Gothic style 
of architecture, with a curious little tower 


at the southern end, which, with the main 
walls, still survives. The ceiling, which has 
been entirely destroyed, was the most strik- 
ing feature of the interior of the chapel. It 
was wholly of oak and pear tree, and divid- 
ed into one hundred and thirty-eight qua- 
trefoil panels, each enriched with a carved 
ornament either of sacred or historical sig- 
nificance. The panels numbered twenty- 
three in the length of the chapel, and six 
in its width. Ten of the ranges had each a 
shield in the centre, presenting in high re- 
lief some feature or emblem of the passion 
and death of the Saviour, and all devised 
and arranged in a style of which there are 
many examples in sacred edifices in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The panels 
throughout the rest of the ceiling contain- 
ed bearings or badges indicating the various 
families from which the royal lineage was 
derived, and more particularly the alliances 
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of the House of Lancaster, each panel be- 
ing surrounded by a wreath richly blazoned 
and tinted with the livery colors of the dif- 
ferent families. There were many ancient 
mural monuments in the chapel. Among 
them was an imposing one in the chancel, 
to the memory of Sir Robert Douglas and 
his lady, erected in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. In a pretty Gothic 
niche on the opposite side was the figure of 
a lady kneeling, commemorative of Jocosa, 
daughter of Sir Allan Apsley, lieutenant of 
the Tower. On the western wall, near the 
altar-piece, was a beautiful ornamental re- 
cess, in the back of which had been effigies 
engraved on brass. Near this was a small 
tablet to the memory of Ann Killigrew, 
1685, daughter of one of the Masters of the 
Savoy, and niece to the well-known jester. 
This was the lady described by Dryden as 
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‘a Grace for beauty, and a Muse for wit. 
Of Arabella, Dowager Countess of Notting- 
ham, who was interred in the chancel, there 
was also a fine monument. Some of these 
have survived the ravages of the fire, but 
not so the fine altar-piece and the large 
stained glass window surmounting it, which 
have been entirely destroyed. In the low- 
er central compartment of this window was 
a figure of St. John the Baptist, to whom 
the hospital of the Savoy was dedicated. 
The side compartments contained emblems 
of the other Evangelists, while the ducal 
coronet, the red rose of Lancaster, and the 
lions and fleurs-de-lis of the Plantagenet es- 
cutchon were introduced in other parts. 
Over all was the inscription, ‘ This window 
was glazed at the cost of the congregation, 
in honor of God and in gratitude to our 
Queen Victoria.’ ” 


SOOO OOO” 
TENTH SESSION AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1864. 
Messrs. Epitors: 

The American Pomological Corivention 
commenced its biennial session here on 13th 
inst. at 12M. The meeting was called to 
order by the Secretary, Mr. Vick, who read 
a letter from Marshall P. Wilder, the Presi- 
dent, stating that his health was imprcving, 
and he hoped would soon be restored, but 
that he felt unwilling to incur any risk by 
leaving home at this time. Much sympathy 
was felt by the members for his illness, and 
ardent hopes expressed for his complete 
recovery. He was subsequently unanimous- 
ly re-elected President of the Society for 
the ensuing two years. There was a good 
attendance of members, and many new 
names were added to the number and the 
usual good feeling prevailed. We were 
delighted to meet with and recognize many 
old and familiar faces. 

The Secretary invited John A. Warder, 
one of the Vice Presidents, to take the 
chair, who immediately called the meeting 
to order and proceeded to business in a 
prompt and satisfactory manner. 


The usual committees were appointed 
and the fruit discussion opened with the 
Ben Davis apple, which has become a favor- 
ite at the West. It has been called by 
different names in different localities, the 
most prominent of which was the New York 
Pippin; no one could tell why, and it ap- 
peared not to be known in New York by 
that name. On submitting the question to — 
vote, it was decided that it shall hereafter 
be known as Ben Davis, and that the other 
names be no longer used. An interesting 
conversation upon the value of certain fruits 
in particular localities ensued, during which 
the fact was elicited that some of our finest 
New York apples, such as the Newtown 
Pippin, Baldwin and Greening did not suc- 
ceed well in the Western States, and indeed 
were quite worthless in Ohio, Illinois and 
Missouri; that other valuable varieties were 
cultivated there which had not, and perhaps 
never would, attain a favorable position in 
the Atlantic States. Dr. Trimble of New 
Jersey entertained the members and their 
friends, during the evening, with a disserta- 
tion on the Apple Moth and Curculio, which 
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was repeated the following day at the call 
of the presiding officer. He then presented 
drawings of the insects in their different 
transformations, together with the heads of 
birds which preyed upon the larva, and a 
specimen of hay band or rope and chamois 
leather which had been used as traps to 
catch the insects. In each of these were 
large numbers of the larva of the Apple 
Moth. He recommended that the hay rope 
be wound three times around the body of 
the tree, close to the bark, the ends tucked 
in for fastening, and in a few days that it 
should be moved briskly up and down to 
kill the worms that had already hid away 
with intent to remain in such snug quarters 
for the winter. A member present calcu- 
lated the quantity of hay requisite for an 
orchard of 2000 trees, at one ton or one 
pound for each tree, and we understood him 
to say that the bands could be twisted by 
a man in one day, that therefore the ex- 
pense would be little or nothing for a single 
tree. Dr. Trimble invited attention to the 
value of birds who destroyed large numbers 
of these pests of the orcliard, and especially 
named the Woodpecker, showing that this 
bird had an instinct which enabled him to 
penetrate the bark of a tree exactly at the 
right place; that when he thrust his bill 
through bark an eighth of an inch thick, he 
always struck a worm: this was demons- 
trated by showing pieces of bark from apple 
trees, perforated, the centre of the hole 
being at the centre of the worm’s hiding 
place. 

The discussion on the second day was 
mainly upon grapes. A committee was 
appointed to bring the specimens forward 
for examination and comparison. The Adi- 
rondac received attention first, not from its 
alphabetical position, but because of the 
interest felt in this new candidate for public 
favor. J. W. Bailey who brought the speci- 
mens, gave an account of its origin at Port 
Henry and his more recent cultivation of it 
near Plattsburgh, New York, in latitude 
44° North. The fruit was not quite ripe 
on the 16th September; it was however 
compared with other grapes grown at the 
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same place. Delawares had but just begun 
to color, and Concords were quite green 
and had not begun their third swelling. 
Mr. Bailey stated that Adirondacs grown 
at Port Henry on Lake Champlain, about 
50 miles South of Plattsburg, were already 
quite ripe, though none on his vines at the 
latter place were so. Several other persons 
gave favorable testimony as to the hardiness 
of the vine, and the general impression was 
that a new and valuable variety is now 
before the public for trial and experiment. 

The Iona was then introduced and its 
history given by its proprietor, who stated 
that he had, several years since, planted 
some thousands seeds of Isabella and Cataw- 
ba, the result of which was that one plant 
of each only had been selected for cultiva- 
tion, he thought this a Catawba seedling. 
The fruit exhibited was a handsome amber 
color, the bunch rather loose but well formed, 
berries medium size with an agreeable vin- 
ous flavor, melting, partaking in some 
degree of a foreign character. It was said 
to ripen several days before the Delaware, 
but was not fully ripe to my taste. The 
vine was pronounced by several gentlemen 
present to be hardy. 

The Israella was then introduced. This 
is a black grape of the Isabella class, sweet, 
but not high flavored, said to ripen as early 
as the Hartford Prolific and Creveling—the 
fruit exhibited was quite ripe 16th Septem- 
ber. It may become a favorite from its 
early ripening. An effort was made to have 
its name changed, as too much like Isabella, 
but without success. 

The Miles was shown by Charles Downing 
as the earliest known black grape of good 
quality, and was pronounced very good. 
Several gentlemen from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey reported favorably uponit. It 
originated in Pennsylvania, and has been in 
the hands of amateurs for several years. We 
shall doubtless be made better acquainted 
with its merits by those who have culti- 
vated it. 

The Creveling, a black grape, exhibited 
by Daniel Harkins, of Wilkesbarre, was 
grown at Towanda, in the northern part 
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of the State of Pennsylvania, was fully ripe 
and delicious. This is both a table and wine 
grape, with thin skin and melting pulp 
under the pressure of the tongue, while all 
agreed on its early ripening, hardiness and 
and fine flavor, some fears were expressed 
that it would not be a good market grape 
as the berries were loose on the bunch,’to 
which one gentleman replied that “ we do 
eat with our eyes.” The leaves were said 
to be sunburnt this season at St. Louis. 
On the whole the testimony was so favor- 
able that we think it will be extensively 
cultivated, ripening as it does about Ist 
September in favorable situations. After 
the discussion Mr. Merceron exhibited a 
basket of the fruit raised in central Penn- 
sylvania; also, a bottle of wine of fine flavor, 
the pure juice of this grape. 

Mr. Hooker, of this city, then called at- 
tention to a new seedling grape never before 
exhibited, in proof of the fact that Hybridi- 
zation is no longer a problem. This was a 
beautiful cluster, not yet ripe, grown by Mr. 
Moore of Rochester, of larger size, in bunch 
and berry, than the Diana, and the foliage 
which was also shown partook of both native 
and foreign characteristics. The female 
plant selected by Mr. Moore was the Diana 
fertilized with the pollen of the Black Ham- 
burgh. Some one called it the Diana Ham- 
burgh, which, however, was said not to be 
its name. 

Several White or Green Grapes were on 
exhibition. Prominent for high flavor and 
early ripening were: 

Allen’s Hybrid, which ripened on the 
Hudson on 10th September, and said to be 
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the best grape ofits class, in all respects, yet 
known. Some members reported it as show- 
ing mildew in certain localities, but it was 
pronounced more hardy and vigorous than 
the Rebecca. 

The Rebecca was said to thrive under 
high culture at Hudson, two vines growing 
there having produced for two years in suc- 
cession 300 Ibs. of fruit each season. 

The Lydia, another white grape, was ex- 
hibited, and its admirers claimed for it, 
equality and even superiority to Allen’s. 

Among the older varieties the Concord 
was a great favorite with Western mem- 
bers; at Pittsburg, St. Louis, and in IIli- 
nois it is said to maintain a high character, 
and produces excellent wine. 

The Delaware is a general favorite from 
Maine to Missouri, though the wine made 
in the last-named State is not so good as 
that of the East. 

Hartford Prolific and Concord are spoken 
of as fine market grapes, selling readily 
from their earliness at high prices. 

Catawba, the impression is that it is like- 
ly to lose its high position from its tendency 
to rot, for which no remedy has yet been 
discovered. 

Isabella was voted down from the list for 
General Cultivation, to that of Special Cul- 
tivation, from which we are to infer that 
the Pomological Convention no longer re- 
commends it for cultivation, except in favor- 
able situations. I propose to continue my 
observations for your next numbers if you 
think them worthy of publication. 

Re Ba’ We 
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PLUM CULTURE. 


BY WILLIAM BACON. 


One of the most extensive and flourish- 
ing plum orchards we ever saw was shown 
us a few weeks ago since by a member of 
the United Society at New Lebanon, N. Y. 
The soil in which the trees grow was a 
heavy loam, and is kept in continued culti- 
vation. The tree tops, when we saw them, 


were hung with strings of the fairest fruit. 
No indication of black rot was to be seen in 
the garden. They informed us if the knot 
began to show itself, it was immediately 
taken off. The Grand Turk had given no 
marks of invasion on their fruit, which they 
said was prevented by sprinkling lime dust 
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over the trees freely. This was repeated 
often enough to warm them up if they call- 
ed for their breakfast, and not liking the 
bill of fare, they left for parts unknown. 
Another experiment.—Last spring we 
had several plum trees which had blossom- 
ed for two or three years but set no fruit. 
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When in bloom last, we sowed freely of 
plaster over the top of the trees. From that 
result or some other cause, they gave us a 
good crop the present season. The conclu- 
sion is, that the plaster did no harm, while 
it was very probably the saving of the crop. 
Richmond, Mass., Sept. 3, 1864. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Contrisutors anD OtHers.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Tuis number of the Horricutturist 
appears throughout in new type, and as 
soon as the present stock of paper on hand 
is exhausted, we shall improve both its 
weight and quality. Our arrangements are 
such as will make the New Volume for 
1865 a very superior and desirable one. 


We shall continue the subscription price at 
Two Dollars per annum, and our only club 
rates will be four copies for Seven Dollars, 
single numbers Twenty cents; we presume 
that none of our readers will object to the 


advance in club rates. All subscribers and 
readers of this Magazine are earnestly re- 
quested to extend their influence to enlarge 
our subscription list. The HorticuLTuRIsT 
should go by dozens and hundreds into 
every village and city in the country, and 
if all took it in the same proportion as New- 
burg, Po’keepsie, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, &c., there would be seen the 
same refining influences in rural art, and 
the same developments in horticultural 
taste as characterize the residents of those 
cities. Every one of our readers can, with 
a little exertion, add a dozen subscribers to 
our list, and we hope all will endeavor to 
do so. Our New Volume will be well 
worthy of the attention of every one who 
cultivates a garden, vineyard or orchard, 
who has a home to adorn and beautify, or 
is interested in the progress of rural art 
and taste. 


Notice to Contrisutors.—We have 
lately received several letters of enquiry 
relative to manuscript contributions, sent 
for publication in our columns ; also stating 
that the letters requesting their return, if 
not acceptable, have not received any atten- 
tion. We desire to state to all contributors 
or correspondents, that hereafter we shall 
acknowledge promptly, by letter, the re- 
ceipt of all matter sent for our columns, 
and, if not approved of, shall state the 
reasons why. Those who have sent any ar- 
ticles and have had no acknowledgement of 
their receipt, either in the Magazine or by 
letter, will understand that they have fail- 
ed to reach us. We invite all the readers 
of the Horticutturist who have any items 
of interest or value, to communicate them 
without any hesitation, and we would be 
glad in all cases to receive copies of unno- 
ticed contributions; the courtesy of a reply 
we deem to be due in all cases. 

We consider the United States mail to 
be entirely safe for the transmission of 
written matter and subscriptions or small 
amounts of money; the percentage of loss 
is less than the rates of exchange. 


Address invariably all communications 
intended for the editorial and business de- 
partments of the Horticu.turist to 

Geo. E. & F. W. Woopwarp. 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 
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We call the attention of our readers to 
the notice of removal of Mr. Peter Hender- 
son, in our advertising columns. His green- 
houses and place of business are now at 
South Bergen, N.J., two miles from Jersey 
City, and can be reached by Horse Cars 
every ten minutes from the Jersey City 
side of the Courtlandt Street ferry from 
New York. His post office address is as be- 
fore, Jersey City, N. J. We understand 
that he has erected a very complete and ex- 
tensive range of propagating buildings, and 
as no one knows better than he does all the 
requisites of success in building, manage- 
ment and attention, he will carry with him 
all his old customers, and we hope will add 
a large list of new ones. 


We regret to learn of the recent death of 
A. G. Hanrorp, Esq., of the firm of A. G. 
Hanford & Brother, proprietors of the 
Columbus Nurseries, at Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Hanford ranked high among the prac- 
tical and successful Horticulturists of this 
country, and his contribution to the leading 
Agricultural and Horticultural Journals ad- 
ded much to the value of their columns. He 
was in the prime and vigour of life, and his 
sudden death will be seriously felt. He was 
universally known and esteemed through- 
out the West, being the pioneer Nursery- 
man of Wisconsin, where for many years he 
was proprietor of. the Woodside Nurseries 
at Waukesha, and acquired an enviable re- 
putation for ability and integrity. 


CommerciaL Nursertes.-—Later in the 
season, if we can command a few leisure 
days, we propose to visit many of our 
principal nurseries, and take some notes. 
The commercial nurseries in this country 
have built up a trade that commands 
attention; their existence scarcely goes 
back of the first publication of the Hortt- 
cuLturisT. But, since the writings of 
Downing have laid the broad foundation 
of a refined and popular taste in landscape 
gardening and horticultural pursuits, the 
progress of the nursery trade has been on- 
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ward and upward, until it ranks aniong the 
first of business callings. Many of the 
largest and most successful nurseries in the 
country have been among the most indus- 
trious and persistent advertisers in the 
Horticuttorist: through bad seasons and 
good, in financial prosperity and adversity, 
in peace and war, their names and business 
have uniformly appeared with a persever- 
ance and liberality that deserves the success 
that has followed. The circulation of our 
Magazine is such as to bring the planting 
community in direct communication with 
the nursery trade, and the trade in contact 
With each other. We reach everywhere 
those who have fine places to embellish and 
beautify, and who have money to spend. 
Those who have orchards and vineyards to 
make take the Horrticu.turist, and read 
it, advertisements and all, as a matter of 
business. Every public library and every 
horticultural society that furnishes its ad- 
dress to us receives our Magazine. It is 
found upon the library table of gentlemen 
of wealth and taste, throughout the land, 
and it reaches every intelligent horticultur- 
ist in some way or other. None who are 
interested in the progressive arts of land- 
scape gardening and rural improvement,who 
have vineyards, orchards or gardens to 
make, who raise fine trees, fine fruits or 
flowers, or havea home to make beautiful 
and attractive, but what can find in every 
annual volume of this standard publication 
a many fold return of the subscription price. 
We intend the volume for 1865 shall ex- 
ceed all others in its value, and hope our 
present subscribers and readers will aid us 
in extending our field of usefulness. 


One of our correspondents has given us 
so graphic an account of raising Squashes 
under difficulties that we cannot do better 
than copy his description for the informa- 
tion of our readers. His method of cultiva- 
tion may be safely followed as the very best, 
and his notice of the enemies of the vine, 
and the remedies applied, are worth remem- 
bering. We illustrate the larva and perfect 
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insect sEgeria cucubite, or squash vine 
borer, in further explanation of the text: 

“With a heavy clay soil and numerous 
unsuccessful trials I was inclined to abandon 
the cultivation of squashes in despair. Try 
again says Perseverance, and so I did. 

The seed were started in rich compost 
earth in pots in the house. The bed was 
made mellow and light with coal ashes, the 
holes were dug ten inches deep and filled 
with horse dung, then covered with sand 
hauled two miles from the nearest sand-bed, 
fine garden mould was placed on top, the 
plants with the clod carefully removed from 
the pots placed in these hills, and they were 
duly watered. Then came the striped bug 
and these were daily picked off and scared 
away; powdered with scotch snuff, gypsum 
charcoal dust, sulphur and soot, regular 
waterings with soap-suds followed, and 
during the drought of a couple of months 
evening applications of water which had 
stood in the sun all day, to take off the 
chill, were made, and now and then liquid 
manure to give them vigor, in the hope that 
when the squash bug appeared they would 
have strength to bear his attacks and live. 
Under this treatmené the vines grew wonder- 
fully, incipient squashes were developed, and 
T thought this time I was “some pumpkins.” 
The inevitable squash bug came and was 
combatted by direct attacks and flankings 
until it was believed that his confederacy 
was demoralized, if not destroyed, so severe- 
ly and in such numbers were they pinched, 
that the squash garden had the fragrance of 
rotten pears. 

Now the eggs weresought for and crushed, 
and the dry weather set in. Water—water 
—carried in buckets until the arms and 
shoulders ached, and this became a regular 
daily occupation, with an apparent probabi- 
lity that like the stone-rolling of Sysiphus, 
it would last for ever. After many weeks 
camea warm, plentiful rain, penetrating deep- 
ly into the earth, and we hoped that our cares 
and labors were to be ended; but not so, 
the squashes no longer looked luxuriant— 
they drooped. Ah! je comprend, a new 
crop of squash bugs from the eggs that had 
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been deposited and escaped notice! follow- 
ed by a Fort Pillow massacre. Still they 
wilted—the leaves turned yellow as if struck 
with death, and the fruit shrivelled. On 
investigation the vines were found dead at 
the root, breaking off at the surface and 
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rotten. Further examination showed that 
a borer had perforated the stem, a whitish 
larva about three-fourths of an inch in 
length when found, with a black head and 
numerous spots on the body, and who en- 
tirely destroyed the plant, working through 
the center of the main stem, and through 
the root to undergo its next transformation 
in the earth below. Neither tobacco water, 
nor quassia tea, nor solutions of glauber 
salts, nor infusions of alder, nor walnut 
leaves, nor decoctions of hops, could be appli- 
ed with any certainty here, although I tried 
them all. I found nothing so effectual as a 
surgical operation on the vine, and a deter- 
mination to take no prisoners. With a sharp 
knife I took out a piece of the vine near the 
root, and in nearly every case found my 
borer severely, if not dangerously wounded. 
The question now arose, will this surgery 
kill the vine? If so, let it die, for die it 
must if undisturbed. From present appear- 
ances I shall have squashes ! Indeed, I have 
already picked Summer squashes, which by 
their vigorous growth were provident 
enough to send out another root before the 


original one was destroyed. Of the Boston 
Marrow and Hubbard I propose to give you 
an account ata future time. The winged 
insect that produces the squash borer has 
an “orange colored body spotted with 
black, and its hind legs fringed with long 
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orange colored and black hairs.” I hope 
my squash experience will not be consider- 
eda Bore. 

We are indebted to B. H. Mace, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., for a box of fine Delaware 
Grapes. Mr. Mace has the largest vineyard 
of the Delaware with which we are acquaint- 
ed, part of which has been in bearing several 
years, and has always produced superior 
fruit. 


Tue Aprronpac Grape.—We received 
this a. m., September 23, from John W. 
Bailey, Esq., of Plattsburgh, N. Y., two 
bunches of the Adirondac Grape, not per- 
fectly ripe to a close, critical taste, but in 
fine eating condition, and a little more 
matured than those sent by Mr. Sheldon. 
Mr. Bailey states that his earliest and 
largest bunches are already gone. The 


bunches received were of fair size, quite 
compact and showy, berries tender, juicy 
and sweet; should judge from the sample 
that the Adirondac would rank among the 


first of our native grapes. Of its growth, 
habit, &c., we can say nothing from personal 
knowledge. 


GRAPE CULTURE ON THE ISLANDS OF LAKE 
Erie.—The western extremity of Lake Erie 
is filled with islands, many of them possess- 
ing a fertile soil and genial climate, and beau- 
tiful scenery of the most romantic charac- 
ter. Until within a few years, these islands 
were considered almost valueless from their 
isolated position during most of the year; 
but latterly a few enterprising grape cul- 
tivators have planted several of them with 
vines, and they have suddenly become fa- 
mous as producing the best Catawbas and 
Isabellas to be found in the whole country. 
Thus the application of science and well di- 
rected effort to elegant horticulture, and to 
practical agriculture, mark the progress of 
the age. 

The principal of these islands is Kelly’s, 
so called from the name of its owner. Its 
reputation as a grape producing island over- 
shadows that of all others in its vicinity, 
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and Kelly Island grapes command a pre- 
mium in market. This island is about 12 
miles from Sandusky City. Still farther 
north seven miles is found Put-in-Bay Is- 
land, on which grape culture is just com- 
mencing on rather an extensive scale. This 
island is about three miles in length and 
one mile wide. It possesses a beautiful 
harbor, and good bathing and fishing are 
found in the vicinity. It is destined to be 
quite a summer resort. A few years since 
there was not a cultivated grape on this is- 
land, and there are now between 100 and 
200 vineyards of various sizes, paying their 
owners an enormous percentage on the 
amount of investment. The lowest estimate 
of the full-bearing grape crop is $500 per 
acre. Lands suitable for grape culture are 
now sold from $300 to $1,000 per acre. 

Surrounded as these islands are by large 
bodies of water, the temperature of the air 
preserves an uniformity that is highly fa- 
vorable to fruit growing. Sudden changes 
of temperature are very prejudicial to the 
successful culture of the grape. At this lo- 
cality each returning season is sure of bring- 
ing a fair crop of fruit. 

The mode of culture is similar to that in 
vogue in Ohio. The plants are grown from 
cuttings, and at two years from the first 
planting the young vines are transferred to 
the vineyard. They are here placed in rows 
about eight feet apart, so as to allow a wa- 
gon to be driven between them, to take in 
manure or to cart away the fruit. The 
plants are grown to stakes and tied with 
bark or willow twigs. They commence 
bearing at two years from the time the 
young vines are planted. A vigorous sys- 
tem of pruning insures good crops, each 
vine averaging from 15 to 20 pounds of 
grapes. A few prefer the trellis system of 
culture, and it is practiced to some extent. 
When ripe, the fruit is picked and carefully 
packed in shallow boxes, and in these pack- 
ages sent all over the country, some even 
finding their way to New York city. Dur- 
ing the season, the principal hotels in Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Cleveland, and other places, 
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supply their tables with Kelly Island grapes, 
This business of grape culture and wine 
making on the islands of Lake Erie is yet 
only in its infancy, but will rapidly develop 
with each succeeding year, until it reaches 
a point that will astonish even those now 
engaged in the enterprise.— Western Rural. 
—Detroit. 


Tue Western Rvurat, a weekly journal 
for the farm and fireside, price $2.50, H. N. 
F. Lewis, Editor and Publisher; Detroit, 
Michigan; No. 1 & 2 just received. This pa- 
per is a continuation of the Michigan Farm- 
er, in a new dress and with a new editor. 
It presents a handsome appearance, and the 
contents are carefully prepared and selected. 
The market reports of New York, Buffalo 
and Detroit are given in full. The hand- 
some fortunes made by wool buyers, the 
past season, out of those farmers who do 
not take agricultural papers, should be a 
warning for the future. A farmer who does 
not take one or more of the best issues of the 
agricultural press, no matter what the price 
is, lacks the first principle of success in his 
business: there is nothing, in the whole 
economy of farm operations, that pays a 
larger percentage of profit; not in instruc- 
tion merely, but in actual dollars and cents, 


Prince & Co.’s Srrawperry ADvER- 
TISEMENT.—In reading the advertisement 
of Messrs. Prince & Co., of Flushing, on 
page 11 of our advertising sheet, it will be 
seen that they advertise a descriptive cata- 
logue of 2,000 varieties of strawberries. If 
our readers will substitute 200 varieties 
for 2,000, the impression they will then 
receive will be precisely that whichMessrs. 
Prince & Co. intended to convey. 


New Metuops or Cotorine W oops.—Dr. 
Wiederhold communicates to the Neues 
Gewerb fur Kurhessen the following directions 
for coloring wood: “The surface to be 
colored is smeared with a strong solution of 
permanganate of potash, which is left on a 
longer or shorter time, according to the 
shade required. In most cases five minutes 
suffice. Cherry and pear-tree woods are 
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most easily attacked, but a few experiments 
will serve to show the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The woody fiber decomposes 
the permanganate, precipitating protoxide of 
manganese, which is fixed in the fibre by the 
potash simultaneously set free. When the 
action is ended the wood is carefully wash- 
ed, dried, and afterwards oiled and polished 
in the ordinary way. The effect of this 
treatment on many woods is said to be sur- 
prising, particularly on cherry wood, to 
which a very beautiful reddish tone is com- 
municated. The color is in all cases perma- 
nent in light and air.” 


CATALOGUES, &c., RECEIVED. 

Price List of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Grapevines, Flowering Shrubs, &c. Phil- 
lipsburg Nursery, Warren County, N. J. 
Charles Davis, Jr., Proprietor.—The Phil- 
lipsburg Nursery is located near the junc- 
tion of the New Jersey Central with the 
Delaware and Lehigh Valley Railroads, and 
has good facilities for transportation to all 
parts of the country. 


Price List ror Autumn, 1864. 


Platts- 
burgh Nurseries. John,W. Bailey, Platts- 
burgh, Clinton Co., N. Y.—These nurseries 
are the headquarters of the Adirondac 
Grape, which is now attracting so much at- 
tention among the new varieties recently 
introduced to public notice. In addition to 
the “ Adirondac,” Mr. Bailey offers the 
usual varieties found in well stocked nurse- 
ries. 


Price List or Grape-Vines. Richmond 
Hill Nursery. G. E. Meissner, Richmond, 
8. L, N. ¥.—Staten Island is a pleasant 
place to visit or to live on, and the sail 
across the magnificent bay of New York 
can be scarcely equalled in any other har- 
bor in the world. The Richmond Hill Nur- 
sery is accessible from New York by steam- 
boat and Staten Island Railroad in one and 
one-quarter hours, five times daily. 


Descriptive CaTtaLocur.—New England 
Grape Nursery, Bridgeport, Conn.—Wnm. 
Perry & Son, proprietors. 


. 
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Catalogue and Price List for fall 1864 and 
spring of 1865.—Montclair Small Fruit 
Nursery.—E. Williams, proprietor, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


J. F. Detior & Ryper’s annual Cata- 
logue and Price List of Grape Vines for 1864 
and 1865, Sing Sing, New York. This con- 
tains directions for preparing ground, setting 
out plants, and cultivation. Mr. Deliot is 
well known as one of the ablest and most 
successful propogators in the country. 


Wuotesae Price List of the Washing- 
ton Street Nursery, Geneva, N. Y., for the 
Autumn of 1864 and Spring of 1865. Bron- 
son, Graves & Selover, proprietors. 
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Illustrated Catalogue of Hardy Flowering 
Bulbs, and Guide to the Flower Garden for 
Autumn, 1864.—James Vick, Rochester, N. 
Y.—Valuable to all who desire to purchase 
bulbs or seeds. In January, Mr. Vick will 
publish his Illustrated Annual Catalogue 
for 1865, with full directions for sowing 
seed, transplanting and after culture, with 
30 wood engravings and two colored plates. 


Catalogue and Price List of Grape Vines 
for autumn 1864 and spring 1865.—A Pfeif- 
fer & Son, Avondale Nurseries, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Price List—Grape Vines, Roses, Green 
House, and Bedding Plants.—Isaac Jack- 
son, West Grove, Penn. 


mS Oo 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Aprronpac Grape.—In answer to 
many of your correspondents, I take plea- 
sure in informing them that I have fruited 
the Adirondac in latitude 44°. The vine was 
planted out in May,1861, ona clay soil work- 
ed one foot deep, with sand, ashes and man- 
ure, near the top of a hill descending to the 
north-east, partially protected on the north; 
grew nine feet in 1862, cut back, covered 
with soil three inches; grew several canes 
ten feet in 1863, cut back to six feet. Four 
canes retained this spring, from which forty 
bunches of fruit have grown. This day 
September 12, some berries are fully ripe, 
and the whole are as ripe as I have seen 
Isabellas on sale in Boston, sent from New 
I think it equal to the Delaware 
in quality; but on this point tastes will 
differ, as two good judges will scarcely ever 
agree as to which is the best apple. 

I think the Adirondac will be the most 
popular grape for northern climates. It is 
incomparably better than any other which 
will uniformly ripen here, except the Dela- 
ware, and is at least two weeks earlier than 
that, and four weeks earlier than Isabella, 
Diana, Rebecca, etc. 


Jersey. 


It is hardly to be expected that the re- 
putation of a grape should be fully establish- 
ed in three years after its introduction; 
such at least was not the case with the De- 
laware. : 

Profiting from my own experience, and 
having but little room, I shail dig up and 
throw away some twenty Isabellas and 
other varieties, and replace with the Adi- 
rondac. 

Yours respectfully, 


H. S. SHeipon. 
Middlebury, Vt., Sept. 12th, 1864. - 


Eprrors Horticutturist.—In regard to 
the earliness of the Adirondac Grape, I 
write to say that Mr. Witherbee picked a 
ripe bunch from the original vine, Aug. 24, 
which has been sent to the Country Gen- 


tleman. Mr. Ed. Pearce, of Providence, 
writes that “ Adirondac is ripening and will 
be in eating in advance of any other va- 
riety.” Three vines in Vermont I learn 
are in fruiting ; ‘on the 24th, the fruit was 
fully colored, and Delaware on the same trel- 
lis not colored in the least.” I am getting 
most satisfactory letters from all parties. 
It will prove just as represented by Mr. 
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Bailey, I am confident. It is a source of 

regret to me that my own vines are not in 

fruit this season, but we are often cut off 

from our crop of grapes by late frosts in 

the Spring. Iam in the worst locality in 

the world for grapes. J. W. Cone. 
Norfolk, Conn., Sept. 3. 


Messrs. Epirors—The article in your 
September number, on grape grafting, has 
interested me, and I respond to the call to 
state my experience, whether successful or 
not. 

I put in a large number of grafts last fall, 
and find many of my roots died outright. 
Will Pratiquer do me the favor to explain, 
if he can, the cause of this? I met with 
no success whatever in grafting, which, I 
think, is owing in a great degree to my us- 
ing scions with single buds: when the dry 
weather came, they dried up and died. I 
am a new beginner, but feel inclined to try 


again. SPoRTSMAN. 


Sept. 12th, 1864. 


Eprrors Horticutturtst.—Yours of the 
27th is at hand. The late frost destroyed 
my crop of grapes on all young vines and 
most of the others (June last). Mr. Bailey 
writes me, under date of Aug. 15, that the 
Adirondac in his garden began to color and 
no other variety had. Judge Jas. Gibson, 
of Salem, N. Y., ripened the Adirondac last 
season, and says, “it was unsurpassed in 
flavor and ripened fully ten days before the 
Delaware.” G. H. Martin, Esq., of Nor- 
wich, Ct., writes me, under date of March 
3, 1864, “I have fruited the Adirondac, and 
can truly say that in my opinion it stands 
first on the list of hardy grapes, everything 
considered, its earliness, size of bunch and 
berry, its soft and delicious pulp being sweet 
to the centre. I know that many other kinds 
are similarly represented, but I have never 
seen any that approached the Adirondac in 
the tenderness of its pulp. To my taste it 
has no rival.” The above was unsolicited, 
and the gentleman an entire stranger to me. 
Some of the vines sold by me last fall are 
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now in fruit. I expect some fruit from the 

original vine, and if you wish, will send you 

some. J. W. Cone. 
Norfolk, Conn., Aug. 30, 1864. 


Middlebury, Vt., Sept. 20, 1864. 

Messrs. Eptrors—Gents.—I forward by 
Express a box containing two bunches Adi- 
rondac Grape. The birds destroyed nearly 
half my fruit from this vine, and to keep 
them off I made a tight board fence around 
it, which probably has not improved the 
fruit. 

To-day Concord and Lyman are fully ripe. 
You have never seen the Lyman, I suppose. 
It makes a very good wine with a little 
sugar, and is as hardy as a white oak tree ; 
is sweeter than the Clinton, less so than the 
Concord. 

Please remember that this Adirondac is 
grown in latitude 44 degs. North. 

Yours truly, H. A. SHeipon. + 

With the above we received on the 22d. 
September, two bunches of the Adirondac 
Grape, not fully ripe but nearly so; a few 
days only would have perfected them. Had 
they been grown between the Highlands of 
the Hudson and New York, they would 
have matured several days ago. The grapes 
as received were sweet, tender, juicy, and 
in a condition that would bring the highest 
market price in this city. Judging from the 
sample sent, we should consider it a very 
valuable acquisition to our native grapes. 
Mr. Sheldon being an amateur, his opinion 
as given elsewhere is one free from the ob- 
jections that are usually attached to the 
opinions of interested parties. 

We have never seen the Lyman Grape, 
that and the “ Adirondac” are the only 
varieties not to be found in our Vineyards. 
Three of the Editorial Corps of the “ Horti- 
CULTURIST” are practical cultivators of the 
Grape, both in the open air and under glass, 
and every known variety is cultivated that 
we can obtain, the price of the “ Adi- 
rondac” being more favorable this Fall, we 
shall probably indulge in One Vine a piece, 
then we can speak understandingly of all 
its merits.—( Eps.) 





